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CHAPTER I. , 

[HE Earl of Keswick was no ordinary 
man. You had only to look at him 
for a moment to be sure of that. You 
might traverse the most crowded streets of 
London for hours without encountering a face 
so strongly characteristic. It was a face at 
once handsome and repellent. If, on the one 
hand, you could not but admire the rich 
masses of black hair which clustered over a 
broad, massive forehead, of almost feminine 
whiteness and delicacy, on the other, you 
recoiled instinctively from the cold glitter of 
the clear, grey eyes, in which no ray of ten- 
der feeling ever shimmered ; and from the 
thin, bloodless lips, which spoke of a deter- 
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mination passionless arid pitiless as Fate 
itself. There were wrinkles, too, about the 
comers of the eyes such as come early to the 
crafty and the scheming. Altogether it was 
a face you could not but look at ; there was 
a force, nay, a majesty, in its expression, 
which attracted you, reminding you, in the 
clear pallor of its complexion, and the classic 
severity of its features, irresistibly of the 
countenance of the modem Caesar; but the 
fascination it exercised over you was not that 
of love, but of terror ; it was the fascination 
of the serpent over the bird, — of sheer, sel- 
fish concentration of purpose over the ami- 
able irresolution of ordinary humanity. 

And Lord Keswick's nature did not belie 
his face. He was at once audaciously am- 
bitious, and pitilessly selfish. He regarded 
men of influence as useful instruments, made 
to serve his own ends, and men without in- 
fluence as comical puppets, on whose pas- 
sions he could play, to while away a tedious 
hour. He would have hated mankind if he 
had not despised it* As it was, he was 
inclined to thank the Fates for having 
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furnished him with so many serviceable tools 
and entertaining imbeciles. 

For this unamiable disposition Lord Kes- 
wick was no doubt in the main indebted to 
nature. But his early career had done not a 
little towards developing his natural perver- 
sity. The only son of a Tory nobleman, 
whose magnificent extravagance had as- 
tounded even the most extravagant of his 
brother nobles, Lord Keswick — then Viscount 
Grange — had been brought up at first in the 
midst of a luxury such as princes might have 
€nvied. Then had come the crash. All 
England had thrilled with sympathetic interest 
when it became known that Keswick Towers 
— the depository of so many hoarded treasures 
of literature and art, where royalty had so 
lately met with a more than royal reception — 
that this seat of an old historic family, of 
which every Englishman was proud, was to 
be profaned by a public auction, and its mag- 
nificent collections to be scattered to the 
winds of heaven. True, the house itself, and 
the small estate immediately surrounding it, 
held, as they were, by Grand Sergeanty 
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direct of the Crown, could not be alien- 
ated from the family, but even these 
passed for the lifetime of the old Earl into 
the hands of strangers. As to the bulk of the 
property, which embraced no inconsiderable 
part of three counties, it was sold piecemeal, 
as no purchaser could be found sufficiently 
rich to buy it in its entirety. 

A Jew broker became occupant of the 
family mansion, as a preliminary step to 
standing for the county, and the old Earl left 
the halls of his fathers almost as poor as the 
poorest of his former tenants. To complete 
his calamities, his wife soon afterwards died. 
The Earl lingered on, the holder of some 
sinecure office which his friends had secured 
for him, until after his son had attained his 
majority. Then, worn out less by years than 
by his misfortunes, he died, leaving the new 
Earl little beyond an historic name, and 
his paternal benediction. 

The family mansion and the small home 
estate now became the property of the young 
Earl, but the income he derived from them 
was hardly to be termed a competence. In 
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this position he had, or fancied he had, no 
resource but to become a schemer. His 
natural ambition was stimulated by the desire 
amounting to a veritable passion, to win back 
the ancestral domains, and restore the ancient 
glory of his house. To this end money was 
necessary. There moved at that time in the 
outer circles of London society a banker of 
vulgar extraction, but of enormous wealth* 
This banker had an only daughter, reputed 
heiress of her father's fortune. For a time 
the Earl's pride was too strong to permit him 
seriously to entertain the idea of an alliance 
with one so far beneath him. But at length 
ambition, and the stern necessity of his posi- 
tion, got the better of pride. He flung him- 
self at the fair one's feet, bartering his rank 
and ancient name for her father's wealth. 
The lady, over whom, as over most women, 
he exercised a peculiar fascination, was 
ready enough to accept him. But, strange 
to say, the old banker was not specially 
pleased by this magnanimous offer. 

" I had wished," he said to the Earl, '* to 
found a family myself, and should have pre- 
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ferred my daughter to marry some one who 
could have adopted my name," 

" I could get the royal permission to add 
the name of Higginson to that of Montmo- 
rency/' said the Earl, with a great gulp. 

" That is not exactly what I want, my 
Lord. You are, and must remain, the Earl of 
Keswick. My family would be absorbed, 
would sink into insignificance, in allying itself 
with yours." 

This was so exactly consistent with the 
Earl's own ideas, that he attempted no con- 
tradiction. 

" But," continued the banker, ** though 
your Lordship's offer, however flattering, is 
not precisely what I could have desired, I 
will not go so far as to refuse my consent to 
an alliance. On the contrary, I will grant it,, 
but only under certain conditions. It is for 
you, my Lord, to judge whether, under these 
conditions, you care to repeat your offer." 

" I can imagine no conditions which would 
induce me to retract an offer once made," 
replied the Earl, inwardly hoping he had not 
fallen into a trap. 
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"In the event of my daughter marrying 
your Lordship, I would of course settle upon 
her at once a very handsome yearly allow- 
ance." 

" Good !" thought Lord Keswick. 

" In addition, she would on my death suc- 
ceed for the whole of her lifetime to the entire 
income which I enjoy.'* 

" Better still !" thought the Earl 

" So far I do not think you would have any 
reason to complain, my Lord." 

" On the contrary." 

" The other provisions, however, of the 
will I propose making may, I fear, strike your 
Lordship as somewhat capricious." 

** I do not wish to marry your daughter for 
the sake of her money," said the Earl, who 
by this time breathed freely again. 

" I appreciate your motives, my Lord," 
returned the banker, with the most perfect 
gravity, which did not, however, conceal from 
a man of Lord Keswick's discernment, the 
slightest possible tinge of incredulity in the 
tone, " but none the less is it my duty to tell 
you exactly what I propose to do with respect 
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to her. I shall provide for every possibility. 
In the event of the marriage being without 
issue, the money will go after my daughter s 
death to my only other blood relation — a 
distant cousin." 

" An unlikely contingency/* thought the 
Earl ; " besides, the girl is young and healthy, 
and will probably live as long as I." 

" In the event of only male issue," con- 
tinued the banker, in a dry, business-like 
manner, "I shall regard it as a sign that 
Providence does not approve my wish to 
found a family. In that case my property 
goes unconditionally to my daughter, with 
remainder to you, and after you to your sons." 

" Excellent !" thought the Earl. 

" In the event, however, of your first child 
being a daughter, I intend to indulge my 
caprice. In that case, as before, your wife 
will enjoy the whole of the property during 
her lifetime, but on her decease, should you 
survive her, you will derive no benefit from it, 
except of course an allowance sufficient for 
the maintenance and education of the child or 
children. The rest will remain intact until the 
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eldest daughter comes of age or marries, 
when she will enter into possession of the 
accumulated fortune (with the exception 
of marriage portions for her younger sisters, 
if there should be any), on condition that 
on her marriage her husband assumes my 
name. Should she die before coming of age 
or marrying, the fortune will go, as in the 
former case, to my cousin. The scheme, as I 
said before, may seem capricious, but you 
must remember that the cherished wish of my 
life has been to found a family. When Provi- 
dence denied me a son, I still thought it 
might be accomplished through my daughter. 
Your Lordship's flattering proposal bids fair 
to destroy my hopes. Many fathers in my 
position would absolutely refuse their con- 
sent But I am more reasonable. I know my 
daughter loves you, and I will not stand in 
the way of her happiness, and as long as she 
lives, which I hope and believe may be to a 
good old age, she shall enjoy my fortune. 
And now, my Lord, are you content with my 
conditions ?" 

" I love your daughter,'* answered Lord 
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Keswick, who was by no means dissatisfied 
with the banker s terms, as he considered him- 
self now secure of a large income for many- 
years to come. 

Three months later the marriage took place- 
The legal documents were drawn up in 
accordance with the conditions stated by the 
banker, and Lord Keswick found himself once 
more an affluent man. In a short time he 
became much more than affluent. The old 
banker died suddenly of apoplexy, and Lord 
Keswick (for his wife knew no will but his) 
entered into the enjoyment of the whole of his 
princely revenue. Could he have capitalized 
it, he would have been rich enough to buy 
back the ancestral domains. As it was, he 
had the disposal of an income even larger 
than that formerly possessed by his father. 

As long as his wife lived — and she was 
younger than himself — the other conditions of 
the old banker's will troubled Lord Keswick 
but little. Raised above all pecuniary anxiety, 
he could now turn his attention to schemes of 
ambition. As a preliminary step, he gave the 
Jew broker notice to quit the patei"nal man- 
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sioii, and restored its ancient magnificence to 
Keswick Towers. He even bought back 
some portion of the old estates, by raising 
loans, which he proposed gradually to pay off 
from the superfluity of his revenue. He soon 
became a power in the county, and resolved to 
become one in the legislature. He determined 
to devote himself to politics. The exercise of 
authority was to him as the breath of life. 
Besides, he had never loved his wife, and had 
no fancy for an idyllic existence, in which he 
should play the Corydon to her Phyllis. His 
abilities were already recognized, whilst his 
historic name, and the political influence his 
family had always exercised, fitted him to 
play no mean part in the political world. 

A Tory ministry was then in office, and 
the Premier paid the young Earl the compli- 
ment of inviting him to move the Address. 
Lord Keswick was on his way to London in 
company with the Countess, to fulfil this 
engagement — it was before the era of railroads 
— ^when the latter was suddenly taken ill, so 
suddenly, that the Earl's coach had to stop 
at a village inn. The nearest doctor was 
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summoned. There was every sign of a pre- 
mature confinement. The Countess grew 
weaker and weaker. At last the doctor de- 
scended to the Earl, whom he found pacing 
the sand-strewn floor of the parlour with im- 
patient strides. 

"It is my duty to inform your Lordship 
that the Countess is in danger." 

The Earl's face grew even paler than its 
wont, and he pressed the thin lips together, 
till all colour forsook them also. 

Half an hour later the doctor again de- 
scended. 

" The Countess is dying," he whispered. 
" And the child ?" cried Lord Keswick. 
" Is not yet born." 

*' Good God ! can nothing be done ? ' 
" There is no hope for her Ladyship." 
" But can you not save the child ?" 
" I hope so. I will do my best" 
The doctor withdrew. Lord Keswick 
threw himself into a chair, and stared at the 
fire, pale, stern, resolute, like Napoleon at 
Leipzig. 

" If it should be a girl I am again a beggar," 
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he muttered between his teeth. " I am 
ruined pecuniarily and politically, and just as 
I had my foot on the ladder/' 

He rose from his chair and recalled the 
doctor. Some conversation passed between 
them. Half-an-hour later the Countess was 
dead, and the Earl had a son to inherit his 
name and fortune. The new-born babe was 
committed to the care of the Earl's old nurse, 
who had been attached in a confidential 
capacity to the person of the Countess. 

The Earl did not move the Address. He 
returned to Keswick Towers, where he gave 
the remains of his wife a stately funeral. 
His infant son remained in the exclusive 
charge of the confidential servant, who had 
taken care of it on the journey home. This 
woman was devoted heart and soul to her lord. 

" Lucky dog, Keswick !" said the men at 
the clubs, for all the world knew the condi- 
tions of the will. " He's rid of the vulgarian, 
and keeps her money. But if it had been a 
girl !" 
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EARLY seventeen years were past 
since the death of the Countess, and 
Lord Keswick had risen high in 
influence. He had devoted himself to the 
life political with all the vigorous energy and 
unflinching perseverance of his nature. But 
he himself was far from being content with 
his success. He ambitioned nothing short 
of the post of Premier, and there were not 
wanting those who predicted that the time ' 
was not far distant when even this lofty aspi - 
ration might be fulfilled. For years Lord 
Keswick had detached himself by degrees 
more and more from his party, without, how- 
ever, renouncing it, and had laboured steadily 
to form a coalition, of which he should 
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be the head. It was a work requiring time, 
and tact, and patience, and Lord Keswick 
had applied himself to it with unremitting 
singleness of purpose. 

And now a crisis had arrived. The Whig 
Government, true to its tradition of sacri- 
ficing everything except office, had brought 
in " The Vested Interests Bill." The Whigs 
themselves hated the Bill ex pleno corde. 
But it had become necessary to throw a sop 
to the working classes, who, by a recent ex- 
tension of the franchise, had suddenly at- 
tained considerable political influence, and, 
in the opinion of the Government, this sop 
could be provided only by the ** Vested In- 
terests Bill" 

But it almost seemed as if the Govern- 
ment had overshot their mark. Their ma- 
jority in the House was even at the moment 
rather nominal than real, and the provisions 
of the proposed Bill threatened to make such 
havoc in the prescriptive rights of men of all 
parties, that it was to be feared that no small 
number of professed ministerialists might at 
the last moment be found in the wrong lobby. 
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It was now the long vacation. The Go- 
vernment had found it impossible to bring 
in such an important Bill at the close of a 
long and laborious session, but stood com- 
mitted to introduce it when Parliament should 
reassemble. Meanwhile neither party was 
inactive. Each did its best to excite public 
opinion in its own favour. But it seemed as 
if the Government were losing instead of 
gaining ground. The bourgeoisie gave indi- 
cations of a disposition to unite for once with 
the country gentry to defeat the proposed 
measure, whilst the clergy, always at heart 
Conservative, were openly against it. If 
these three factors should combine, the result 
was certain. The Whigs would have to re- 
linquish their sacred charge : England must 
be governed by another than the providen- 
tial party, and Lord Keswick might be the 
selected of the nation. 




CHAPTER III. 

T was eight o'clock, — the dinner hour 
at Keswick Towers. Punctuality is 
the virtue of princes, but the neces- 
sity of politicians, and Lord Keswick was 
already in the yellow drawing-room. He 
knew well that the real centre of political 
gravity in England is the dinner table, and 
was for ever stablishing the waverers, win- 
ning back the renegades, and rewarding the 
constant by invitations to his hospitable 
board. To-night, as usual, he had a dinner 
party of the neighbouring gentry. He had 
no affection for any of them; singly, they 
bored him, their ideas were so absurdly 
local ; but when he got them together they 
amused him. Then he watched them from 
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his lofty empyrean, as the gods of Epicurus 
were fabled to look down upon mankind. 
And as he was always the very mirror of 
courtesy, the worthy recipients of his bounty 
never for a moment suspected that he was 
amusing himself at their expense. On the 
contrary, they were much pleased with his 
attentions, considered him an excellent neigh- 
bour, rejoiced — ^as only Englishmen can — in 
their prandial proximity to a lord, and came 
almost universally to the conclusion that the 
Tories in general, and Lord Keswick in 
particular, were essential to the salvation of 
the country. 

To-night the party was smaller than usual. 
A rear-admiral on half-pay, who rented one 
of the Earl's villas, a neighbouring squire, 
the vicar of the parish, the Earl's private 
secretary, and a young gentleman named 
Hamilton, who had that day arrived at the 
Towers. There were no ladies. 

" I see there is going to be a lecture in the 
village next week," said the Earl, when his 
guests were duly seated. " Will it be worth 
going to, Mr. Highlow ?" 
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Mr. Highlow was the Vicar. 

" I am afraid, my Lord," he answered, with 
a suggestive shake of the head, " that it will 
not be worthy of your Lordship's patronage.*' 

" I interest myself very much for science," 
said the Earl, with a malicious smile. 

*' So do we all, my Lord ; but then it must 
be Christian science." 

" Naturally ; though, by-the-by, it would 
be rather difficult to define exactly what 
Christian science is." 

" I should venture to say that Christian 
science is science in so far as it is consistent 
with Christianity." 

"Exactly;" and the Earl suffered an ex- 
pression of reverent admiration to dwell for 
an instant on his face as he heard this pro- 
found answer. "And you fear," he said, 
after a pause, "that the lecturer does not 
take this view ?" 

" From all I have heard and seen I am 
sure of it. He is a young man of fortune, 
who devotes himself exclusively to scientific 
pursuits." 

" Is he then living in the village ?" 

2 — 2 
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" Yes ; his health has suffered from his 
exertions, and he has come here for pure 
country air. He would have been a great 
acquisition, but unfortunately he spent some 
time at a German university, where he im- 
bibed the poison of Rationalism." 

" Shocking !" exclaimed the Earl, who was 
himself a Comtist. 

" In other respects," said Mr. Ashley, the 
country squire, a good-natured, red-faced 
man, so full of animal magnetism that his 
clothes never sat smooth upon him, — "in 
other respects Mr. Wentworth is very agree- 
able and gentlemanly." 

The Vicar looked hard at Mr. Ashley. 
He had always suspected him of a secret 
leaning towards heterodoxy. Else why should 
he so invariably go to sleep during the after- 
noon sermon ? 

" I cannot say that I quite agree with you^ 
Mr. Ashley," he said. " In fulfilment of my 
duty as Vicar of this parish," — here the 
Vicar looked very big, — " I called upon him 
soon after his arrival, and solicited, — as I 
usually do in such cases — a contribution to 
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the funds of the Irish Church Aid Society. 
I cannot say that Mr. Wentworth was posi- 
tively impolite when I broached the sub- 
ject, in fact, at first he only said he would 
prefer, with my permission, to place a sum of 
money at the disposal of the poor of this 
parish. This, of course, I could not permit. 
I answered that, in the first place, thanks to 
your Lordship s munificence," — ^with an incli- 
nation to the Earl, — ^" we had no poor in this 
parish ; and, secondly, that, even if we had, 
the importance of the two objects admitted 
of no comparison, the one affecting merely 
the body, the other the immortal soul. To 
this he made the extraordinary response that 
Jiis opinion was altogether different, and that 
he would rather give what he could afford to 
get rid of the Irish Church altogether." 

" Monstrous !" cried the Earl, whom this 
discomfiture of the Vicar amused not a little. 

There was a slight pause, which the Earl's 
private secretary, who till then had remained 
mute, felt it his duty to break. He was a 
pale, washed-out, languid man, faultlessly 
dressed, and almost destitute of independent 
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volition. But he knew that he was retained 
not merely to write the Earl's letters, but also 
to save him the trouble of too much talking. 
As, however, his intellect was, secretary-like^ 
less original than imitative, he could think of 
nothing better to say than, — 

•'What a bore these religious differences 
are." 

"The state should interfere," said the 
Admiral vaguely. 

This was an indirect appeal to the opinion 
of the Earl, as the only statesman present. 

" The state has given up this sort of inter- 
ference," he answered historically. *' It has 
been found impossible to control opinion," he 
added, philosophically. 

" We did it on board ship," muttered the 
Admiral. 

"There the space is too limited for any 
great divergence of sentiments," rejoined the 
Earl, with a smile. 

" The discipline is too strict," growled the 
Admiral. 

" Those who are brought so immediately 
into contact with the wonders of creation," 
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remarked the Vicar, quoting a recent sermon, 
"can hardly help being members of the 
Church of England." 

" I can't say that their language is very 
orthodox," said the Admiral ; " but what 
difference does that make ?" The Vicar 
looked scandalized. " You pipe all hands up 
for church parade, and they all come. That's 
what I call religious uniformity." 

The Earl was in his element. He had set 
his puppets going. 

The only guest who had as yet taken no 
part in the conversation, was Mr. Hamilton. 
The Earl was the pink of politeness. He 
was always courteous on principle. A par- 
venu might find it necessary to assert his 
position by giving himself airs. With a 
Montmorency this was superfluous. Besides, 
courtesy cost nothing, and had a tendency to 
influence votes. Accordingly, the Earl ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Hamilton. 

" Allow me to recommend the pdtS, Mr. 
Hamilton," he said. " It is not made, as they 
generally are, in London. I have a special 
agent for them, in Strasburg." 
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Mr. Hamilton blushed. He was very 
young, and had not yet outgrown this em- 
. barrassing habit 

*' Thank you, my Lord," he said, and 
helped himself to the proffered dish. 

" Is it true, my Lord," asked the Admiral, 
who had all a sailor's facility for getting into 
scrapes, — " is it true that they nail the poor 
devils of geese to the floor by their webbed 
feet, and cram them in front of a hot fire to 
make the liver swell ?" 

" I never was in Strasburg," answered the 
Earl, with his sweetest smile, " but I imagine 
your description to be perfectly correct" 

" But, if so, it must be a disease," persisted 
the Admiral. 

The Earl was much amused by this ill-bred 
attempt to excite disgust at a host's viands. 
It confirmed his opinion of human nature. 

" I fancy disease is a relative term," he 
answered, quietly. "They say no man is, 
or ever has been, perfectly sane ; so, perhaps, 
no goose ever has had, or ever will have, a 
perfectly sound liver. Mais malgri tout cela, 
faime deaucoup les pdtds de foie gras^ 
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The Admiral had never passed a competi- 
tive examination, and did not include French 
in the list of his accomplishments. He de- 
cided, in consequence, to subside into silence. 

The dinner did not last long. The Earl's 
guests always came at eight, and carriages 
were ordered for ten. Two hours at a time 
was as long as the Earl cared to amuse him- 
self with his puppets. 




CHAPTER IV. 

H E dinner was over, the guests were 
gone, with the exception of Mr. 
Hamilton, who was to sleep that 
night at the Towers. The Earl and he were 
once more in the yellow drawing-room. The 
Earl cleared his throat : 

"The post that I have the pleasure of 
offering you, Mr. Hamilton,'' he said, " is a 
somewhat peculiar one, but its peculiarities 
are all in your favour. It involves remark- 
ably little work. Lord Grange's health is 
still, as it has always been, so weak, that it is 
impossible for him to study more than a 
couple of hours a day. He is liable to faint- 
ing fits, which come on so suddenly, that it is 
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never safe to leave him five minutes alone. 
For this reason a confidential servant is 
always with him, and I must ask you to allow 
her to be present while you are giving the 
lesson. Except for two hours a day, your 
time will be absolutely at your own disposal,, 
and, under these circumstances, I have thought 
you might prefer to lodge in the village, where 
you will probably feel more independent. My 
steward will show you some suitable lodgings 
to-morrow, if you decide to accept my offer. I 
do not think there is any other point which 
it is necessary to mention. You are very 
young, but the recommendation of your late 
rector convinces me that in your case that 
must not be considered a drawback. As 
regards terms, I offer ;^300 a year, and, of 
course, I pay for your lodgings. In addition^ 
it may not improbably be in my power at 
some future day to advance your interests in 
the Church." 

The Earl paused for a reply. 

" I am extremely obliged for your Lord* 
ship's generous offer," answered Mr, Hamil- 
ton, " and accept it with gratitude. " 
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He spoke with some little embarrassment, 
but otherwise with a very gentlemanly air. 
The Earl looked at him penetratingly for an 
instant. 

" I fancy he will suit me/' he said to him- 
self. "He seems a gentleman, but mild 
and manageable, unless, indeed, he is too 
good looking/' 

The Earl was a good art critic, and was 
not wrong in his estimate of Mr. Hamilton's 
personal appearance. He was just at that 
age when the tender grace of youth begins to 
develop into the ripe beauty of manhood. 
Tall, slight, and well-made, his figure gave 
evidence rather of activity than of strength. 
But his face was gloriously handsome. Rich 
nut-brown hair, curled thickly around a fore- 
head scarce higher than that of a classic 
statue.. Features Grecian in their regularity, 
but modern in their variety of expression, 
were etherealized into almost ideal beauty by 
the exquisite purity of the complexion. The 
eyes were blue, but, unlike blue eyes in 
general, were distinguished for depth and 
feeling. But the Earl was so far right The 
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face was morally weak — it was the face of a 
dreamer and a poet, not of a man of action — 
although redeemed somewhat in this respect 
by a small, black moustache, and a firmly* 
moulded chin. 

For a moment nothing more was said^ 
The Earl broke the silence : 

"Then we may consider it an agreement,. 
Mr/ Hamilton ?" 

" Yes, my Lord." 

" Good. And now, Mr. Hamilton, I must 
wish you good-night. My secretary is wait- 
ing for me. If you will arrange to be dis- 
engaged at eleven o'clock to-morrow, I will 
introduce you to your pupil. Meanwhile, I 
hope you will make yourself at home. You 
will find some new books and periodicals 
on. this table. Whatever you want pray 
ring for." 

The Earl bowed and withdrew. 

Left alone, the young man sank back into 
the nearest easy-chair, and fell into a not 
unnatural reverie. 

He felt himself in a strange position. 
The only child of parents whose income 
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consisted almost exclusively of a small pension 
allowed them by some distant connection, 
Hamilton, although he had enjoyed a good 
education, had been brought up in a manner 
the reverse of luxurious. The discipline had, 
however, been good for him. The necessity 
•of his position had stimulated him to exer- 
tions which in themselves were foreign to 
his nature, but which had been rewarded by 
no small measure of success. He had already 
gained the first prizes at his school, and was 
now intent to earn sufficient money to enable 
him to prosecute his studies at Oxford, For 
at the moment he was almost penniless. A 

sudden outbreak of cholera in H y his 

native town, had carried off both his parents 
within a week of each other. 

Left thus an orphan and unprovided for, 
Tie had appealed to the rector of his parish to 
aid him in obtaining employment. By a 
vfortunate conjunction of circumstances, Lord 
Keswick, who had been at college with the 

rector of H , wrote to him at this time, 

asking him to recommend a tutor for his only 
son. Lord Grange, and describing just such 
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an one as Hamilton seemed likely to prove. 
Under these circumstances the good clergy- 
man felt no difficulty in recommending his 
young friend for the vacant post Hence the 
offer which Lord Keswick had just made to 
Hamilton. 

The young man could not but be pleased 
with this result His future seemed now 
provided for. The Earl's terms were so 
liberal, that there would be no difficulty in 
saving sufficient money to enable him to pro- 
ceed to Oxford when his services as tutor 
should no longer be required. There it was 
not unreasonable to expect that some aca- 
demical prize would fall to his lot, for he was 
well aware that an Oxford fellowship rewards 
with a dignified competence for life a very 
moderate proficiency in the Latin and Greek 
languages. 

But on the other hand, he felt himself for 
the moment oppressed by the new grandeur 
in the midst of which he found himself. For 
the first time in his life he felt himself a 
dependant 

He sat some time motionless, partly be- 
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cause his reverie absorbed him, partly because 
it required an effort to ring the bell. At 
last, however, he roused himself to make it. 
An imposing gentleman in black answered 
the summons. 

" Will you kindly show me to my room ?" 
The gentleman in black recognized in the 
words and in the tone the presence of one 
not bom in the purple. But as he was strong, 
so was he merciful. Noblesse oblige. He led 
the way with easy dignity, and did not by 
the relaxation of a muscle of his face suffer 
Hamilton to suppose that he had already 
detected in him the Private Tutor. 




CHAPTER V. 

|HE Earl did not appear at breakfast. 
He was in the habit of taking this 
meal alone in the library, in order 
to peruse his letters undisturbed, 

Hamilton had just finished a solitary break- 
fast when the steward entered. 

" His Lordship told me you might like to 
see your rooms this morning, sir," he said. 

"You are very kind; so I should. Are 
they far from here ?" 

" Just outside the park, sir." 

A noble avenue of elms above half a mile 
in length leads from the west front of Kes- 
wick Towers to the village. Just outside the 
gates, on a little elevation, stands the vicarage^ 

VOL. I, 3 
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an old-fashioned substantial house, with a 
pretty lawn and flower-garden. Farther on 
are the schools, and two or three gentlemen's 
houses, and beyond these the "Keswick 
Arms," — a somewhat pretentious inn, with a 
gaudily-painted sign-board — and a number of 
those model cottages which it delights great 
landowners to build, and distresses the 
British rustic to inhabit. 

Altogether the village looked what it was 
— z, place whence actual poverty bad been 
banished by the vicinity of a rich and muni, 
ficent proprietor, but which had in conse^ 
quence lost that picturesque untidiness and 
charming natural grace which usually distin- 
guish the English village. 

The steward was a silent man. All Lord 
Keswick's retainers had this peculiarity. The 
Earl disliked chatterers, and took no pains to 
conceal this dislike. 

Beyond pointing out one or two of the 
beauties of the park, the steward said nothing. 
At last he and his companion reached a 
plain but comfortably built house, standing 
ba^k in a garden. 
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In the garden, stretched negligently on a 
couple of chairs, and smoking a long pipe, 
was a young man of five or six and twenty. 
The steward saluted him in a shy, reserved 
manner, and pressed on into the house. 
A woman, neatly dressed, came towards 
them. 

" This is your landlady, sir," said the 
steward, " Mrs. Beecham." 

The woman burst forth into a flood of 
speech. She was a widow, and suffered, 
like most widows, from suppressed small- 
talk. Always speaking, she led the way 
into a comfortably furnished sitting-room on 
the ground-floor, beyond which was a good- 
sized bedroom. 

" I hope you will be comfortable, sir," she 
said 

" I do not doubt it," answered Hamilton. 

" And how is the young lord to-day, Mr. 
Jenkins ?" she enquired of the steward. 

" His Lordship is always much the same," 
answered the steward, shortly. 

" You'd hardly think it, sir," pursued Mrs. 
Beecham, with untiring volubility ; " you'd 

3—2 
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hardly think it, but IVe been here now ten 
years come Christmas, and haven't never 
seen his Lordship but twice. The poor boy 
is kep' continual indoors." 

" His Lordship's health is very weak, as 
you know, Mrs. Beecham." 

" I knows all that ; but on a fine day like 
this it couldn't hurt nobody to take a walk." 

" His Lordship walks almost every day in 
the flower garden. But," added the steward, 
turning to Hamilton, " I am afraid I must 
leave you now, sir. The Earl expects me 
at ten." 

And the steward withdrew. 

Mrs. Beecham, however, remained and 
continued inexhaustible. It appeared that 
she was the widow of a former steward, and 
that the Earl permitted her to occupy the house 
rent free. A small annuity which her hus- 
band had secured for her through a life 
insurance, and what she derived from lodgers, 
completed her means of subsistence. This 
was the gist of a quarter of an hour's talk. 

" Am I the only lodger ?" asked Hamilton^ 
when he could edge in a word. 
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" No, sir, there's another gentleman above 
you, sir, on the first floor, sir, a very singular 
gentleman, sir ; the Vicar says, sir, says he, 
that Mr. Wentworth — ^that's his name, sir — 
is an 'eretic. I say, maybe that's true, it's 
not for the likes o' me to decide questions of 
that sort, that's the Vicar's perfession ; but a 
simple body, like myself, can judge whether 
a gentleman's quite right or not. And Mr» 
Wentworth" (in a whisper) ^^ can't be right. 
He tries to create things !" 

Hamilton opened his eyes, 

" What on earth do you mean ?" he said. 

" I mean what I say, sir, no more and no 
less. A gendeman can't be quite right in 
the upper story if he tries such nonsense as 
that. Drat science, say I !" 

" But, Mrs, Beecham, I really don't quite 
understand." 

"And how should you, sir! It wouldn't 
enter into your imagination, sir, such non- 
sense and such blasphemy — ^for its nothin' 
short of blasphemy, that it isn't. But he's 
calling me, sin You'll excuse me a moment, 
won't you, sir ?^ 
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"And I must go back to the Towers/^ 
said Hamilton, looking at his watch. 

As he went through the garden he saw 
Mrs. Beecham engaged in conversation with 
the mysterious man of science. The latter 
was still smoking. 

" He cannot yet be utterly inhuman,** 
thought Hamilton, with a smile, "for he 
smokes.'^ 




CHAPTER VI. 

MMEDIATELY on his return, 
Hamilton was ushered into theEarrs 
presence. He found the latter still 
in the lilwrary, seated on One side of a large 
table, with Mr. Fitzjames^ his secretary, oppo- 
site. The latter rose and bowed like an 
elegant automaton. The Earl also rose and 
advanced towards the doon 

'* Come," he said, " Mr. Hamilton, we will 
now pay otir visit to your new pupil You 
know what to write, Mr. Fitzjames, I think. 
Accept the public invitations in my name. 
I will give five hundred pounds towards the 
restoration of the cathedral. You have 
enough work to go on with, I think ?" 
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" Yes, my Lord." 

" I shall be back in half-an-houn" 

The Earl led the way up the grand stair- 
case and through the picture-gallery, which 
was in the west wing of the house. Ar- 
rived at the end of the gallery, they found 
themselves before a door which barred their 
further progress. The Earl drew a key 
from his pocket and turned the lock noise- 
lessly. Then gently opening the door, he 
entered, and made a sign to Hamilton to 
follow. 

The latter found himself in a large, lofty 
room, furnished with almost oriental magni- 
ficence. His foot sank deep into the velvet 
carpet as into a bed of moss. Sofas, fauteuils 
of every variety of form were scattered over 
the room, rich with gilt, and bright with many- 
coloured damasks. Around the walls were 
book-cases filled with superbly-bound books, 
and between the cases were costly pictures 
and statuettes. The ceiling was adorned 
with a series of frescoes evidently by the 
hand of a master. Three windows com- 
manding an entrancing view were hung with 
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curtains of rose-coloured silk, gathered into 
graceful folds by the hands of golden cupids. 
All spoke of enormous wealth, controlled by 
the most chaste and cultivated taste. 

But all this made but a momentary im- 
pression on the mind of the new-comer. His 
eye turned instinctively towards the living 
objects in this scene of soft luxuriance. Upon 
a sofa of rose-tinted damask lay a boy of some 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. He was 
asleep, and his attitude had all the grace and 
abandon of the young and innocent Rich 
masses of black hair hung negligently over 
the cushion of the sofa, and added the last 
touch to the picturesque unconstraint of his 
attitude. The upturned face, pale and deli- 
cate as a lily, breathed an expression of help- 
lessness and resignation. The lips, soft and 
dewy, were parted, as if to translate into 
words the meaning of the dreams which 
flitted before the sleeper's mind. One hand, 
white and perfect as though chiselled in 
marble, hung over the side of the sofa. A 
loose tunic of black velvet, over which was 
a Vandyke collar of rich lace, deprived the 
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recumbent form of all sharpness of outline, 
but could not altogether conceal the undu- 
lating contours of a shape apparently too full 
for the boy*s years, but of exquisite grace and 
symmetry. 

Near the sofa, in an easy-chair, was seated 
a woman of some sixty years of age, but 
evidently still strong and active. She was 
dressed plainly, but neatly. She rose at once 
as the Earl entered th« room, and her hard, 
unprepossessing features softened into a smile 
to greet him. 

For a moment Hamilton stood spell-bound. 
He seemed all at once, as by the stroke of a 
magician's wand, transferred into some scene 
of enchantment He felt tempted to rub 
his eyes, so uncertain was he if what he saw 
were real, or only the baseless fabric of a 
vision^ 

The gorgeously appointed room, the ex- 
quisite beauty of the slumbering boy, the 
contmst between them and the harsh, ill- 
favoured attendant, the solemn silence which 
reigned in this mysterious abode, — all these 
combined to make him fancy for the moment 
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that the whole was a mere creation of his 
own fevered brain — a page torn out involun- 
tarily from tlie " Arabian Nights," and quick- 
ened into strong verisimilitude by a young 
and romantic imagination. 

The Earl's voice broke the spell. 

" How is Lord Grange to-day ?" he asked. 

At the words, though uttered almost in a 
whisper, the sleeping boy started, rubbed his 
eyes, and sat upright upon the sofa. Hamil- 
ton thought he noticed that a kind of nervous 
shudder ran through him. Before the nurse 
could answer, the young lord said : 

" I am better to-day, papa ; really much 
better.'' 

He said this in a strange, dreamy, melan- 
choly way, which went to Hamilton's heart 

" So young, so beautiful, and yet so un- 
happy," he said to himself. 

The boy did not run to meet his father. 
On the contrary, he seemed to shrink at the 
voice of the latter, and trembled perceptibly 
when the Earl's piercing grey eyes were fixed 
upon him. 

The latter now advanced towards the sofa, 
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and the boy stood up. Hamilton noticed 
that he seemed somewhat short for his age, 
and that his peculiar costume made him ap- 
pear stouter than he really was. 

The Earl bent down and impressed a kiss 
upon the lad's snow-white forehead. The 
latter stood there passive and consenting, but 
did not attempt to return it. Then the Earl 
said : 

" Evelyn, this is the gentleman who is to 
be your tutor. Go and shake hands with 
him." 

It seemed strange to Hamilton to hear the 
Earl speak to a boy of sixteen as if it had 
been a little child of six. But there was 
something very childish in the lad's extraor- 
dinary bashfulness. Evidently his continuous 
ill-health, and seclusion from society, had 
unnaturally retarded his development 

With faltering step the boy advanced. 
Hamilton went to meet him, in order to save 
him as much as possible of a journey which 
it evidently cost him an enormous effort to 
make. 

The boy put out his hand. It was extra- 
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ordinarily small and delicate. As Hamilton 
held it for an instant in his own, a scarlet 
blush suffused the lad's countenance, and he 
cast down his eyes in an agony of bash- 
fulness. 

Hamilton himself was by no means quite 
at his ease. Everything seemed so strange 
to him, that he hardly knew what to do or 
say. But the Earl's eye, he felt, was on him, 
so he made a great effort, and said, with a 
smile : 

" I hope we shall become great friends." 

" I have no friends/* answered the boy, 
sadly. 

The Earl cut short the conversation. 

" It does not do to talk much to the child,'' 
he said. " Any conversation of this sort ex- 
cites him too much. It will be better if you 
will just give him his lesson of a day, and 
confine yourself to that. He requires very 
peculiar treatment, and a conversation which 
you might naturally think quite harmless, 
may produce the most serious results in his 
case. He has learnt a little from a former 
tutor. If you will tell him now what you 
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Wish him to prepare for you to-morrow, we 
can then leave him to compose himself. The 
-sight of a stranger always upsets him at 
first" 

Whilst the Earl said this, the boy stood 
rooted to the spot, and a strange variety of 
emotions seemed to mirror themselves on his 
pure, expressive face. But he said nothing 
until, at a sign from the Earl, the old woman 
ivent to a book-case and fetched his books, 
when he murmured a few words of explana- 
tion to his new tutor. The lessons were 
duly set, and then the Earl and his com- 
panion withdrew, the former locking the door 
behind them. 

" It is sad," said the Earl, as they walked 
side by side through the gallery, "to see 
one so young so afflicted. It is," he added, 
with a sigh, " the greatest calamity of my 
lifei You will no doubt wonder that it 
should be necessary to keep the door locked. 
It is because any sudden shock might be 
fatal to the boy's nervous system. He is 
used to my coming in as we did to-day^ but 
if you had gone in unannounced, alone, I could 
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not have answered for the consequences. 
When you come to-morrow, be so good as to 
knock gently three times, and the nurse will 
admit you," 




CHAPTER VII. 

ROFOUNDLY impressed with the 
strangeness of the recent interview, 
the young tutor made his way back 
to his lodgings, whither his luggage had 
preceded him. He found already a visitor, 
Mr. Highlow, the Vicar. 

" I am so glad to find," exclaimed the lat- 
ter, " that we are to have you as an addition 
to our village circle. I had no idea when 
we met yesterday you were not a casual 
visitor." 

" It was only last night, after you were 
gone, that the Earl definitively offered me the 
tutorship, and I accepted it." 

" I am so glad, too," continued the Vicar, 
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who was for once in a gushing, optimistic 
mood, **that Lord Grange has got a new 
tutor. In the strictest confidence, it was 
really high time." 

" I have had, as yet, no opportunity of 
judging how the boy's education stands." 

Mr. Highlow was a little shocked at the 
expression "boy," as applied to a Viscount, 
but he determined to overlook this breach of 
etiquette. It was desirable to keep on good 
terms with everybody who came into close 
relation with either the Earl or his son. 

" Lord Grange, as no doubt you know, 
has already had one tutor, but he did not 
remain long. The Earl did not much like 
him, but behaved very handsomely in the 
matter, for he procured him an appointment 
in the West Indies, where, unluckily, the 
poor young man died of yellow fever." 

" I hope that is not his Lordship's way of 
providing for all his son s tutors," said Hamil- 
ton, with a smile. 

Mr. Highlow was again shocked. There 
positively seemed a lurking irreverence in 
the young man's conversation. 

VOL. I. 4 
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** It IS a characteristic of the rising gene- 
ration/' thought the Vicar. " The end of 
the world can't be far distant when rank and 
title inspire so little respect." 

And the Vicar relapsed into his usual 
pessimistic mood. 

" Lord Grange's health seems very indif- 
ferent," said Hamilton, after a pause. 

The Vicar revived. For once the tutor 
had spoken of his young charge quite pro- 
perly. 

"No doubt," he answered, " though his 
malady seems a very peculiar one. The 
Earl describes it as a nervous complaint, — 
an incipient paralysis, — a thing very uncom- 
mon in one so young." 

" He seems a very interesting boy," re- 
marked Hamilton. 

Again that atrocious word, " boy." Why, 
the son of a clodhopper was a **boy !" Mr. 
Highlow began again to despond. 

" I hardly know," he said. '* I have 
scarcely ever seen him. As you are aware, 
he is. obliged to live almost entirely secluded. 
The sight of strangers — though, indeed, the 
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Vicar of the parish," parenthesised the Vicar, 
in conversational capitals, "ought hardly to 
be considered a stranger — the sight of stran- 
gers is extremely trying to his delicate organ- 
ization. However, I am very glad the Earl 
has made up his mind to recommence the 
work of education. As I said before, it is , 

really high time. Everybody was beginning , 

to talk about it." 

** About what?" asked Hamilton, inno- 
cently. 

" About the strangeness of Lord Grange's 
bringing up. An hereditary legislator almost 
entirely uneducated. In the present day that 
sort of thing doesn't do, you know. People 
are now-a-days so Radical Of course you 
are a Conservative, Mr. Hamilton ?" 

" I .»* I really hardly know. I'm not a 
politician." 

Once more the Vicar was scandalized. A 
young man who had been offered and had 
accepted the responsible position of tutor to a 
nobleman not knowing whether he were a Con- 
servative or a Radical ! What was the world 
coming to ? He sank into the very depths 
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of pessimism, and determined to bring his 
visit to an end, and talk the matter over with 
his wife. But before he did this, he had a 
duty to perform. 

*' Mr. Hamilton," he began, " you no doubt 
heard what I said last night in reference to 
your fellow-lodger. I do not imagine " — with 
an insinuating smile — "that you share his 
prejudices. May I, therefore, put down your 
name as a subscriber to the Irish Church 
Aid Society ?" 

" Certainly. Any cause you advocate is 
sure to be a good one. What is the usual 
subscription ?" 

" What you like, of course. The gentry 
about here usually give a guinea.'' 

At the moment, Hamilton had very fev/ 
guineas, and felt extremely little interest in 
the Irish propaganda. But he could not 
voluntarily assume a lower position than the 
neighbouring gentry. So he took out the 
sum specified and gave it to the Vicar. 

The latter was once more hopeful. The 
rising generation was not, after all, quite so 
bad as he had fancied. 
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" Mrs. Highlow has a few friends coming 
this evening," he said, " and we shall be very 
pleased to see you, if you will excuse the ab- 
ruptness of the invitation/' 

" I shall at least get a piece of cake for my 
guinea," thought the young tutor, as he grate- 
fully accepted the offer. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

lAMILTON, on his arrival, found the 
party already assembled on the lawn, 
in front of the vicarage. People 
have so little to do in the country that punc- 
tuality ceases to be a virtue. 

The Vicar, mindful of the guinea, advanced 
with a smile to meet the new-comer, and led 
him towards a lady in a hat seated in a 
capacious garden chair. This was Mrs. 
Highlow. 

The Vicar's " lady," as the villagers called 
her, was a matron of between forty and fifty, 
whose face still bore traces of former beauty. 
But the beauty had long since run to seed. 
She was something more than what Haw- 
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thorne called "beefy;" she was enormously 
adipose. The broad hat overshadowed a 
face in which the nose was almost lost be- 
tween the protuberant cheeks, whilst the 
chin united itself with the neck in a series of 
fleshy rings, which developed themselves into 
pendulous folds when the good lady bent 
forward. Like most stout people, she seemed 
good-natured, but there was not wanting a 
trait of firmness about the mouth, which ac- 
counted to Hamilton for the influence which, 
as he afterwards heard, she was supposed to 
exercise over the Vicar. 

It was, of course, too much to expect such 
a colossus to rise. She remained majes- 
tically seated, but in other respects received 
Hamilton very cordially. The Admiral was 
at her side, conversing in much the tone 
of voice in which he would have hailed a 
man at the mast-head. The remainder of 
the guests were strangers to Hamilton. 

The Vicar performed a series of manoeu- 
vres, which were intended to play the part 
of introductions. Then the party fell with 
one consent upon the viands, which, as be- 
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came a country repast, were eminently sub- 
stantial. 

The Vicar sat at one end of the table, and 
his " lady " at the other. The latter was 
supported in the background by two or three 
neatly-dressed maid-servants, who conveyed 
the cups of tea to their respective destina- 
tions. Before the presiding goddess steamed 
a mighty urn, permitting the assembled guests 
only transient glimpses of her beneficent 
face. 

Hamilton found himself between the Ad- 
miral and a lady whose name he had failed 
to catch during the ceremony of introduction. 
This lady was thin, not to say scraggy, and 
evidently was endued with nerves, for, when- 
ever the Admiral mounted the conversational 
quarter-deck, she gave a little shudder, and, 
when it blew great guns with his voice, she 
would even fold her hands, as if in silent sup- 
plication for strength to bear the shock. She 
wore curls, and had a fan hanging over her 
wrist, arid, when she spoke, never raised her 
voice above a languid whisper, which had a 
far-off, mysterious sound. In fact, when she 
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first addressed him, Hamilton looked in all 
directions except the right one for the person 
from whom the voice proceeded. 

" How sweetly lovely it is here !" said the 
lady. 

" Charming !" 

" I adore nature." 

"You should go to sea, then, ma'am," 
shouted the Admiral in his joUiest voice. 

The lady gave her usual shudder when the 
Admiral opened his lips, and a folio edition 
of it when she heard the word " ma'am." 

" I do not like the sea," she said at length. 

" Sea-sickness, eh ?" asked the Admiral, 
with a broad grin. 

The lady turned pale, and cowered behind 
Hamilton as if for protection. Then, without 
looking at the Admiral, she answered — 

"The sea is so rough, and I like every- 
thing that is soft and gentle." 

But the Admiral was already shouting to 
some one at the other end of the table. 

Hamilton became a little embarrassed at 
the proximity of so nervous and sensitive a 
being. Involuntarily, he sank his own voice 
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to a whisper. The lady cast at him a look 
of inexpressible gratitude, which gave the 
young man an opportunity of remarking that 
what should have been the whites of her eyes 
were decidedly yellow. 

" What a pity it is the sea should make 
people so loud and boisterous," murmured 
the lady, after a little pause. " For my part, 
I like the clergy." 

Hamilton hardly knew what to say to this 
confession. But the lady evidently expected 
an answer. 

" Many of them are very agreeable," he said 
at length. 

" You misunderstand me," said the lady, 
blushing. *^ I do not mean that I like them 
as individuals. That would be hardly be- 
coming. I mean I like them as a pro- 
fession." 

'* It is a very fine profession, no doubt" 

" I am afraid I have not yet made myself 
quite clear, Mr. Hamilton. I do not mean 
that I like the profession — ^though, of course, 
I do that also — I mean — I mean I like cler 
gymen professionally." 
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" O, I understand/' said Hamilton, utterly- 
unable to grasp such a fine distinction, but 
convinced that acquiescence was his only 
policy. 

The lady suffered a sentimental smile 
to irradiate her features, by the light of 
which Hamilton detected a good many 
more crows'-feet than he had at first ob- 
served. 

" I knew at once yours was a sympathetic 
nature," she whispered, with a languishing 
look. " Sympathetic natures understand eack 
other at once." 

"No doubt. Allow me to help you ta 
some of this chicken." 

" Chicken !" exclaimed the lady, half-re- 
proachfuUy. 

" Well, then, ham ?" 

" Ham !" 

The tone in which this word was uttered 
convinced Hamilton that, in spite of the com- 
pliment just paid him, his nature was, after 
all, not sufficiently sympathetic. He was 
about to blush when the Admiral shouted in 
his ear — 
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" Press her, my boy. You must never 
take a lady's first refusal." 

Whatever might have been his fair com- 
panion's first intention, it now became a point 
of honour with her to remain obstinate. But 
she cast anything but a sympathetic glance in 
the direction of the Admiral. 

The conversation came on other topics. 

Hamilton gathered that an event of no 
small local interest was imminent, viz., the 
advent of a new curate. Miss Andrews (for 
this he found to be the name of the lady) 
was already in a state of the most pleasurable 
excitement in consequence. 

" I hear he is very nice," she said, ** although 
a little High Church." 

" What does that matter ? " answered 
Hamilton, with the unreserve of a school-boy. 

Miss Andrews looked at him rather suspi- 
ciously for an instant. Besides sailors, her 
great aversion was Jesuits. 

Hamilton was by no means sorry when 
the meal came to an end, and he could escape 
from his fair companion. The only people 
who interested him in the company were a 
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young man whom he recognised as his fellow- 
lodger, and a pretty girl of about eighteen 
to whom he was devoting most of his atten- 
tion. 

As they rose from the table, the young 
man came towards him and said : 

" Allow me to introduce myself, . Mr. 
Hamilton. My name is Wentworth, and> 
as perhaps you know, we lodge in the same 
house." 

Hamilton took the proffered hand, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure at making Mr. Went- 
worth's acquaintance. Then for a moment 
he scanned the form and features of the 
other. 

A strong compact frame, surmounted by 
a head massive, but well moulded. Sharp, 
restless eyes, a high intellectual forehead, 
mouth full of expression. Altogether intel- 
lectuality of a very high order, but intellec- 
tuality which seemed almost to border on a 
kind of mental fanaticism. And this latter, 
if existent, supported in all its extravagances 
by an indomitable moral resolution. It was 
a remarkable face — all the more remarkable 
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as belonging to a young man of some five or 
six and twenty. 

" I am the notorious heretic," said Went- 
worth, with a smile, " so it is for you to judge 
Tiow far you are inclined to compromise your 
reputation by associating with me." 

" I see, at any rate, that you are not yet 
cast out of the fold," answered Hamilton in 
the same tone, " else you would not be here 
to-night." 

" The orthodox do not have recourse to the 
stake as long as they think a conversion pos- 
sible." 

There was some further talk, and then 
Wentworth returned to the young lady. 
She was not what you would call a beauty — 
for that she was too small and unimposing — 
but she was pretty, with a sweet, fascinating 
prettiness which spoke of goodness and 
amiability. Hamilton was still looking, when 
he felt an arm slipped in his. He turned 
round. It was Miss Andrews. 

" You are wanted," she said, " for a game." 

"Thank you very much. Pray tell me 
who is the young lady with Mr. Wentworth ?" 
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" Don't you know ? That is the Vicar's 
daughter — a mere child, and very superficial. 
By-the-by you lodge in the same house 
with Mr. Wentworth, don't you ? Pray be 
on your guard." 

" Against what ?" 

" You have heard what his views are ?" 

" Not with any exactness." 

" He is an infidel." 

" No ! you don't mean it ?" 

" Alas ! yes. Is it not shocking ? But 
we must go." 




CHAPTER IX. 

UNCTUALLY at eleven the next 
morning Hamilton made his way 
to his pupil's apartments. He fol- 
lowed the Earl's directions, and knocked 
three times. The door was then unlocked 
from the inside, and the old nurse gave him 
rather a permission than an invitation to 
enter. He found all prepared for the lesson. 
That is to say a table had been drawn in 
front of the sofa, and on this table were 
arranged the books that would be brought 
into requisition. On the side of the table 
nearest the door was a chair, evidently placed 
for the reception of the tutor. The boy was, 
as usual, on the sofa, but this time not asleep. 
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He raised his languid eyes as Hamilton 
entered, but did not advance to meet him. 
Neither did he say anything until Hamilton 
asked him how he was. 

" Better, thank you." 

" His Lordship always fancies he is better," 
said the nurse, in a tone which was meant to 
imply that in this case his Lordship was mis- 
taken. 

" He ought to know best how he is," 
said Hamilton, to whom the nurse's remark 
seemed unfeeling. 

The latter shot a malicious glance out of 
her ill-natured eyes, but attempted no con- 
tradiction. 

"Will you take this seat, sir?" she said, 
after a momentary pause. 

Hamilton assented. The nurse seated her- 
self on a chair at the end of the sofa, and 
fixed her keen, penetrating eyes on Hamil- 
ton's face. The latter hardly knew how to 
begin. It seemed to him that he ought 
first to make some effort to win his pupil's 
confidence and affection, before his teaching 
could be either very agreeable or profitable. 

VOL. I. q 
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The boy sitting opposite on the sofa was so 
far an impenetrable mystery. Was he really 
deficient in intellect, or was he only extraor- 
dinarily bashful ? Was he physically ill, or 
was this languor which seemed to oppress 
him the symptom of some mental disease ? 
He raised his eyes and fixed them on his 
pupil. The latter was leaning over the 
table, supporting the perfect oval of his face 
between his small delicate hands. He was 
gazing on the inlaid surface of the table, but 
hardly seemed to be examining it. On the 
contrary, his face was for the moment abso- 
lutely expressionless, except indeed that the 
trait of melancholy resignation, which Hamil- 
ton had already noticed, was as strongly 
marked as ever. 

The silence was becoming embarrassing. 
Hamilton felt that it was incumbent on him 
to break it. 

" How old are you ?" he asked sud- 
denly. 

The boy looked up dreamily. 

" I do not know," he answered. 

Hamilton could not conceal an expression 
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of astonishment, which did not escape the 
keen eyes of the nurse. 

" That's his Lordship's way," she an- 
swered. " He knows well enough that he 
is turned sixteen." 

" I never was told so before," murmured 
the boy. 

Hamilton looked at him with eyes full of 
compassion. What sort of a life must his 
have been for more than sixteen weary years, 
if he had been so cut off from the world as 
not to have discovered his own age ? 

" You see, sir," resumed the nurse, *' it's 
of no kind o' use to talk to him, and, besides, 
his Lordship, the Earl, specially wished that 
there should be no conversation." 

This last was true, and Hamilton, though 
inwardly resenting such an interference on 
the part of a domestic, allowed it to pass 
without comment. 

" What have you prepared for me T^ he 
asked the boy. 

"All that you set me. I wish it had 
been more." 

The boy's answers struck Hamilton as 

5—2 
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quite intelligent and consistent. Why should 
it then be so useless to talk with him ? 

" I can easily set you more for to-morrow," 
he answered, with a smile. 

The boy's eyes glistened with joy. 

" In such solitude," thought Hamilton,. 
" work must appear a recreation." ^ 

The lessons were duly said. Hamilton 
was astonished at the strength of his pupil's 
memory, and the rapidity of his apprehen- 
sion. He grasped every distinction as soon 
as it was explained to him. 
' " How could I have imagined for an instant 
that his intellect was weak ?" thought Hamil- 
ton, as, after two hours, he rose to go. " On 
the contrary, the lad is unusually quick and 
clever." _ . ^ 

" Good-bye,"* he said — ^-^* * by-the-way, what 
am I to call you ?" . '.j 

" Call me Evelyn," said thte lad. 

"Well, good-bye, Evelyn, till to-morrow. 
Have I set you enough work this time ?" 

" Thank you, yes." 

" And you don't find me very terri- 
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The boy raised his eyes with an expres- 
sion of gratitude to the tutor s face. 

" I find you very nice," he answered 
nsuvely. 

The tutor withdrew, but the boy's last 
look haunted him all the way home. This 
poor afflicted one seemed already to have 
discovered that Hamilton compassionated 
him, and to be grateful to him in conse 
quence. Was it because others compas- 
sionated him but little that he was thus 
grateful to a stranger ? 

" A singular boy," murmured the tutor to 
himself. " It is hard to believe that he is 
already in his seventeenth year. There is 
something so soft, so weak, so unmanly about 
him ; but withal something so touching in his 
helplessness, his simplicity, and his trustful- 
ness, that one cannot help liking him. There 
is something that goes through one in the 
strange light of his eyes." 




CHAPTER X. 

|AMILTON had only just finished his 
dinner — he dined in the middle of 
the day — ^when a footman brought 
him a note from the Towers. It was an in- 
vitation to dine there that evening. Hamil- 
ton was at that happy age when even three 
dinners a-day would not bring on indigestion, 
so he had no difficulty in pledging himself to 
a second. 

This time the dinner party was very 
small, — the Earl, Hamilton, and Mr. Fitz- 
james. 

"We can hardly call our party to-night 
a circle," said the Earl. " It is only a 
triangle." 
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" Excellent !" murmured Mr. Fitzjames, 
committing the extraordinary faTix pas of 
unnecessary speech. 

The Earl could have borne his secretary's 
laugh ; in fact, he expected it ; but he could 
not bear his remark. He could stand any- 
thing from his fellow-crektures except their 
praise. This alone humiliated him. 

" Mr. Fitzjames/' he said, severely, " I 
almost fancy you must have misapprehended 
what I said." 

Mr. Fitzjames shrank into himself like a 
snail when you touch its feelers. He knew 
from the tone that the Earl had meant to 
say : " You have misapprehended your posi- 
tion." 

Hamilton perceived more clearly than ever 
what it was to be a dependant. 

Towards him, however, the Earl was affa- 
bility itself. He seemed, or so Hamilton, in 
the innocence of his young heart fancied, to 
have taken a liking to him. He addressed 
his conversation almost exclusively to him, 
and Hamilton became for the first time 
aware that he had in the Earl to do with a 
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man of commanding intellect and extraordi- 
nary moral resolution. But in everything the 
Earl said there was a latent vein of incredu- 
lity and cynicism. 

" I suppose you intend to enter the Church, 
Mr. Hamilton ?'' 

" Yes, my Lord.'' 

" An excellent profession, if only there were 
more bishops." 

" Are there not enough for the work ?" 

" Too many ; but not enough for the 
curates.*' 

** Curates are very troublesome," murmured 
Mr. Fitzjames, wishing to please. 

The Earl froze him into silence with a look, 
and continued, 

**You evidently do not understand me, 
Mr. Hamilton. Napoleon used to say that 
every French soldier carried a field-marshal's 
baton in his knapsack. Just so every curate 
expects some day to find a mitre in the ves- 
try. But, unfortunately, for this there are not 
enough bishoprics. It is a thousand pities." 

" But a man can enter the Church with other 
views." 
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" No doubt It affords, for example, the 
best facilities for marrying a lady of for- 
tune." 

Hamilton could not help looking a little 
shocked. The Earl remarked the expression 
of his face. Had the tutor been older, the 
Earl would have been sure he was a hypo- 
crite. As it was, he regarded him as a 
highly interesting example of retarded deve- 
lopment. 

" You are probably too young to be an 
Utilitarian, Mr. Hamilton," he said. "But 
you will live to see that self-interest is the 
only thing that could keep the world together 
for a day. It is the only virtue a statesman 
can recognise. All other virtues are very 
partially distributed. This is universal." 

During this conversation Mr. Fitzjames ate 
languidly on, waiting until it should come 
down more to his level. 

Throughout the dinner the Earl was ani- 
mated and entertaining. He seemed to 
derive a pleasure in observing the expression 
of his young listener's face, as he propounded 
his cold, worldly theories. 
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As soon as coffee had been served, Mr. 
Fitzjames withdrew. The Earl gave the 
conversation at once another turn. 

" What do you think of your pupil ?" he 
asked, abruptly. 

The question was a difficult one for Hamil- 
ton to answer ; it was so extensive. 

" I like him very much," he said, by way 
of a commencement. 

" I am afraid you find him very backward 
for his age ?" 

** In some respects ; but he is so clever 
that he will soon make up for lost time." 

" If only his health does not get worse," 
sighed the Earl. 

" I should hope, on the contrary, he will 
get stronger and stronger.*' 

" It is a very treacherous complaint. You 
notice what an effect it produces upon the 
poor boy's appearance. He looks so un- 
naturally delicate for a boy." 

" He does indeed, my Lord." 

At this answer the Earl fixed his eyes so 
sharply upon Hamilton that the latter felt the 
blood mounting to his temples. It almost 
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seemed to him as if the Earl were searching 
his face for some arriere pensie. And yet 
the answer was as simple and natural as an 
answer well could be. It was only for an 
instant, and then the Earl proceeded. 

** It shows itself to some extent even in 
his figure. You must have remarked how 
full and stout he is for his age." 

And again the Earl seemed to wish to read 
deep in the young man's soul. 

" I fancied that effect was produced by his 
Lordship's style of dress," said Hamilton. 

" On the contrary, he wears that dress so 
as to conceal it as much as possible," replied 
the Earl, apparently satisfied with the result 
of the interrogation. " By the way," he 
continued, " I hope you have not forgotten 
my request that you should not converse with 
Lord Grange, except in so far as is abso- 
lutely necessary in teaching." 

It was evident to Hamilton that the nurse 
had already given the Earl a report of the 
first lesson. 

"We exchanged a few words this morn- 
ing," he said. " It seemed absolutely neces- 
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sary that we should learn a little more of 
each other." 

The Earl's face darkened. 

" That will come of itself/' he said. " I 
must repeat my request, Mr. Hamilton, for 
the matter is one of vital importance to the 
boy. Any excitement may be fatal to him. 
The least it would do would be to bring on 
one of his fainting fits, and these are in 
themselves very dangerous. His vitality is 
so low, that there is always a serious risk 
that consciousness may never return again." 

" I will be more careful in future, my 
Lord." 

** Good. Are you comfortable where you 
are ? Is there anything you want there to 
establish yourself ? If so, you have only to 
mention it to Mr. Jenkins. Some day I 
hope it may be in my power to do you 
more important services in return for the 
one you are now doing me as regards my 
son." 

Hamilton saw clearly that the Earl's kind- 
ness would increase or diminish in exact 
ratio to the degree of precision with which 
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he carried out his wishes with respect to 
Lord Grange. And this was no doubt the 
impression the Earl had intended to con- 
vey. 




CHAPTER XL 

AMILTON was still at breakfast the 
next morning, when a footman 
arrived from the Tower?. He 
carried a basket, which he set down gently 
on the floor. 

**With his Lordship's compliments," he 
said, and withdrew. 

The basket contained a dozen bottles of 
what Hamilton found on examination to be 
excellent port wine. 

"The Earl is certainly very civil," he 
thought 

Almost immediately afterwards there was 
another knock at the door. A neatly- dressed 
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maid-servant entered, bearing in her hand a 
bouquet. 

" Mrs. Andrews' compliments, sir," she 
said, blushing, " and thought you might like 
some flowers." 

** Ah ! the mother of the lady who bored 
me so at, the Vicarage," thought Hamilton, 
as he returned a polite answer. 

At the usual hour he strolled up to the 
Towers. On his way he met the Earl start- 
ing in his carriage for the county town. 
There was to be a political meeting there 
that afternoon. The Earl bowed and smiled 
as he saw Hamilton. He was evidently in 
the best of humours. 

Hamilton found his pupil in the same atti- 
tude, both bodily and mental, as the day 
before. But his eye brightened when he saw 
the tutor, and he seemed to expect some 
friendly conversation. Hamilton, however, 
mindful of the Earl's warning, proceeded at 
once to work. He found the lessons, although 
long and difficult, as perfectly prepared as 
before. 

Again, he could not but admire the 
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quickness and clearness of the boy's intellect 
It seemed strange to him that a disease 
affecting so strongly the nervous centres, 
should produce no effect upon the mind. But 
then he was not a doctor. 

He could see that in spite of his abstinence 
from any familiar converse with his pupil, he 
yet made a very favourable impression upon 
the latter. 

Hamilton was naturally kind and gentle, 
and had a low, sweet voice, which, out of 
consideration for the weak nerves of the boy, 
he modulated even more softly than usual. It 
seemed to him that the boy hung on his 
lips, and derived a pleasure merely from hear- 
ing him talk. 

" The poor lad has so few enjoyments," 
thought Hamilton, and at the thought his 
compassion for the sufferer increased. He 
felt that in spite of himself he was beginning 
to take a strange inexplicable interest in the 
lad. He felt drawn towards him in a way 
which to him, the public schoolman, seemed 
almost effeminate. 

" One of these days I shall begin crying 
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when I see him," he said jestingly to him- 
self. " It is a most extraordinary boy. I 
cannot understand the psychological influence 
he exerts over me." 



VOL. I. 




CHAPTER XII. 

AMILTON had made a good im 
pression at the Vicar's party, and 
all the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood came to call on him. It was a severe 
undertaking to receive these ponderous repre- 
sentatives of the most ponderous nation on 
earth, but the young man acquitted himself of 
it with the natural grace which is so often 
associated with personal beauty. 

Mrs. Beecham was loud in her praises of 
her new lodger. The fact was that Hamil- 
ton, a young housekeeper, had not the dimmest 
idea how long a pound of butter ought to last, 
or how many apples go to the " long hundred." 
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With the charming confidence of youth, he 
took everything for granted, and had the most 
unlimited trust in the goodness of human 
nature. This Mrs. Beecham, characterized 
as *^ noble," and, whilst deriving considerable 
material advantage from this nobility, en- 
deavoured, as an honest woman should, to 
maintain a kind of moral equipoise, by 
trumpeting her lodger's praises as far as her 
tongue would reach. 

Hamilton had, the day after the Vicar s 
party, received and returned the visit of the 
man of science. He found the latter as 
interesting and persuasive as heretics are 
usually supposed to be. He had seen much 
of the world, and had a sharp, trenchant way 
of expressing his opinion, which was usually as 
convincing as it was entertaining. His devo- 
tion to science amounted to a religion. He 
spoke of Nature and her secrets as an ancient 
Greek might have discoursed of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. In this there was much 
that was admirable, but also at times some- 
thing that was comical. His unlimited belief 
in the power of the human intellect led him 

6 — 2 
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to disregard the most stupendous difficulties. 
With the logicians, he believed that nothing 
was impossible but what was contradictory. 

Gradually the two young men grew more 
and more intimate, until at last it became an 
understood thing that they should always 
spend the evening together, unless either had 
some special engagement. It is true these 
meetings were sometimes suspended for 
days together, •when the sage was engaged 
in some new and momentous experiment 
Then for the time he forgot everything. 
Clad in an old dressing-gown, he remained 
the whole day in his rooms, forgetful alike of 
food and recreation. Mrs. Beecham and her 
slatternly servant girl were forbidden to open 
their lips if they had occasion to enter the 
room, and this unmanly prohibition had pro- 
bably much more to do with that good lady's 
antipathy towards him, than the theoretical 
looseness of his opinions. Noiselessly his 
meals were deposited on a table placed for 
that purpose near the door, and after a certain 
time were as noiselessly removed — ^generally 
untasted. 
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This, too, was very trying to Mrs. Beecham. 
It seemed an implied slight to her ability as 
a cook. Once or twice she had ventured to 
remonstrate, but on each occasion had en- 
countered such a reception, that she had fled 
affrighted from the spot. Either the sage 
had stared at her for several minutes with a 
glassy, impenetrable stare, which made her 
blood run cold, or had burst out into a wild 
rhapsody of ejaculations, which Mrs. Beecham 
knew were curses, although uttered in an 
outlandish tongue. 

On occasions like these it was useless even 
for Hamilton to approach the philosopher. 
True, he was always received with civility, 
but it was civility of a purely mechanical 
kind. It was evident that Wentworth's 
thoughts were entirely occupied by the ex- 
periment in hand. He would listen with a 
faint smile to what his visitor said, and nod 
his head in assent to any question, but he 
was all the time engaged in following his 
own train of thought, or Gedankengang, as he 
preferred to call it. 

The two friends were sitting one evening 
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together, when Wentworth suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

" What on earth makes you want to enter 
the Church, Hamilton ?" 

" What else can I do ?" asked Hamilton, 
naively. 

" The Church for a man like you is the 
most immoral profession in the world." 

Hamilton stared astonished. 

" How so ?" he asked. 

" Because your life as a clergyman would 
be a lie. You would have to swear to all 
manner oi formulcB, which, when you came to 
examine them, you would find you could not 
believe. Most fellows enter the Church quite 
young, without much reflection, because they 
want a pleasant position in society, or because 
there is a family living waiting for them, or 
because they fancy they have a talent for 
pulpit oratory. In a few years the illusion is 
over, and the rest of their lives is spent in 
leisurely repentance and unavailing regret. 
If no one were allowed to become a clergy- 
man before he were thirty, few but imbeciles, 
hypocrites, and self-seekers would take the 
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Step. A good man in the nineteenth cen- 
tury who can swallow without any reserve the 
whole of the thirty-nine articles, must be 
decidedly weak in intellect." 

Hamilton opened his eyes still wider. 
This was indeed heresy of the rankest des- 
cription. 

" Don't believe what Miss Andrews and 
her clique have no doubt already told you, 
viz., that I am an infidel," continued Went- 
worth. " Nothing of the kind. I am 
sincerely religious, but religious after the 
type of the nineteenth century, not after the 
type of the ninth. Progress is the law of 
nature. If religion is to come home to hu- 
manity, it must modify itself to suit the 
different stages of human growth. The 
clothes that were excellent for the child, are 
useless and indecent for the adult. Worship 
is natural to man, and the essence of worship 
remains the same. It is the reverence for a 
Higher Power, and the bdief that this Higher 
Power is beneficent. You call this Higher 
Power by one name, I by another, but we 
both mean the same thing. And this Higher 
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Power has not left us without witness of 
Himself — witness clear, unimpeachable, and 
which cannot be falsified — the witness of 
Nature. This is the Revelation which in 
the present day all men should study — this 
is the religion wherein all may be High 
Priests." 

Hamilton was young, and more given to 
poetic dreaming than metaphysic thought 
He knew not what to answer. There was 
much in all this to shock him; something, 
however, which struck his imagination as 
grand and sublime. 

" In this religion," continued Wentworth, 
"there is no selfishness and no hypocrisy. 
You have no chance of a mitre, but at every 
step you benefit your fellow-creatures. You 
should become a doctor, Hamilton." 

" I will think about it," answered the 
other. 

"If you decide to adopt that profession, I 
can be of some help to you. I am myself an 
M.D*, and can put you in the way of study- 
ing. Moreover, I can lend you the neces- 
sary books, and go over the * bones ' with 
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you. You will then have all the less to do 
when you enter the dissecting-room." 

The word made Hamilton involuntarily 
shrink. He had a natural aversion from all 
that is not beautiful in itself. 

Wentworth noticed the gesture. 

" He who cares for self-indulgence is fit to 
be priest of no religion," he said, sternly. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

T was not long before Hamilton, per- 
suaded by the eloquent heterodoxy 
of his new friend, decided to give up 
all idea of taking Orders, and devote himself 
to the medical profession. 

Wentworth was delighted. 

" You give up playing with symbols, and 
take to realities," he said. " You go from 
words to things." 

Hamilton had all but two hours of the day 
to himself, and had therefore abundant leisure 
for work. Under Wentworth's guidance, he 
made rapid progress in his new study. A 
complete skeleton — one of Mrs. Beecham's 
abominations — was conveyed by night from 
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Wentworth*s rooms to those of Hamilton, 
where it was comfortably established under 
lock and key in a cupboard. At convenient 
times it was trotted out — it was an amiable 
skeleton on yielding springs — to answer 
Hamilton's dumb scientific interrogations. 
Book in hand, he catechised it, and noted the 
responses in his memory, and, after the first 
night, it never occurred to him that the 
original proprietor of the skeleton had a right 
to haunt him. Wentworth had told him that 
in all cases in which skeletons were used for 
scientific purposes this right remained un- 
exercised. 

" Ghosts," he said, " are notoriously capri- 
cious, but even they make allowance, like the 
casuists, for cases of necessity." 

Meanwhile the external life of Hamilton 
remained unaltered. The lessons at the 
Towers continued with tolerable regularity. 
As long as the fine weather lasted, lawn- 
parties at the Vicarage and elsewhere were 
plentiful enough. At least once a week the 
Earl asked him to dinner, and was always 
kind and hospitable. In addition, he was for 
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ever sending the young tutor presents of 
things to increase his comfort. Everyone saw 
that the Earl was prepossessed with Hamil- 
ton, and everybody was in consequence pre- 
possessed also — none more so than Miss 
Andrews. 

So far all was as before. But Hamilton 
himself was no longer the same. Even his 
slight acquaintance with natural science had 
worked a wondrous change in his frame of 
mind. He regarded everything now with 
other eyes. He no longer played as before 
upon the surface of life ; he was for ever 
searching into the core and kernel. The 
world had been lit up for him with a divine 
illumination, and what to most men were 
mere barren, isolated facts and events, were 
become to him the whispered language in 
which Nature reveals to man her strength, her 
beauty and her mystery. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

OW that Hamilton had decided to 
adopt the medical profession, it inte- 
rested him to study the morbid 
diathesis, as he called it, of his pupil, and 
endeavour to diagnose it from a distance. 

In vain, however, did he search through 
Wentworth's pathological works for any com- 
plaint which agreed symptomatically with his 
pupil's. Neither could Wentworth himself 
in this matter afford him any assistance. 

" It is possible, if I saw the boy, I might 
throw some light upon it," he said, " but your 
description baffles me utterly. It may be 
that it is some unique and mysterious com- 
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plaint, which as yet does not stand recorded 
in the books. Some day we must ask the 
doctor who attends at the Towers. To us, 
as professional men, it would be no breach 
of confidence to say what he knows. By-the- 
by, he is coming here to-day to prescribe 
for Mrs. Beecham." 

" I hope he will order her a soporific," said 
Hamilton, smiling. 

'*• Lingual amputation is the Only effectual 
remedy for her complaint," rejoined Went- 
worth. 

The friends were still talking when the 
^ound of a horse's hoofs made itself heard 
upon the high road, and in a few seconds a 
stout farmer-like man drew up in front of the 
garden gate. The flat-footed servant tum- 
bled out with gigantic strides to hold the 
horse. The doctor entered with the gravity 
of the old school, in which excess of dignity 
had so often to counterbalance deficiency of 
learning. 

" I do not think that gentleman will be able 
to help us much," said Wentworth, who had 
watched him enter the house. " Unless his 
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appearance bdies him, he belongs to the old 
empirical school. However, we will try/* 

On his way down, the doctor was way- 
laid by Wehtworth, who already knew him 
slightly, and convoyed into the sitting-room 
of the lattef . 

*' Allow me to introduce a future col- 
league," said Wentworth, presenting Hamil- 
ton. 

" O, I thought that gentleman was Lord 
Grange's tutor." 

*' Also true ; but at the same time a student 
of medicine." 

" We have been having a professional dis* 
pute, doctor," continued Wentworth, ** and 
have come to no conclusion. We thought 
you, with your large experience, might be 
able to help us." 

" I shall be very pleased if it is in my 
power," answered the doctor, much flattered 
by such a remark from a man like Wentworth, 
whose scientific attainments, as he well knew, 
were far beyond his own. 

'* We were disputing as to the exact nature 
of Lord Grange's malady." 
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" I have never been called in to attend his 
Lordship," answered the doctor, in a tone 
of slight professional pique. 

** Extraordinary !" murmured Wentworth. 

" I attend the rest of the household," said 
the doctor, eagerly ; " including the Earl 
himself, who has always expressed himself in 
the most handsome terms with regard to my 
services/' 

" Naturally ; but the boy is the only con- 
firmed invalid there." 

** The Earl told me that he had consulted 
the first doctors in London, and that they all 
agreed that it was a case in which medical 
aid would be useless. The boy's only chance 
is perfect rest, and avoidance of excitement." 

** Did not his Lordship tqll you what the 
London doctors term the complaint ?" 

*' He gave no name, but spoke of it as a 
mysterious nervous malady." 

" The case interests me," said Wentworth. 

ft 

The country doctor had very little inte- 
rest for anything but his fees. He took up 
his hat, and excused himself on the score of 
another visit 
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" The professional mystery increases," said 
Wentworth. " Diagnose the lad more care- 
fully, Hamilton, and bring me your report. 
As I say, he interests me not a little." 



VOL. I. 




CHAPTER XV. 

T was with* a doctor's eye that Hamil- 
ton scanned his pupil when he first 
saw him the next morning. The 
same weary, melancholy look — ^the same deli- 
cate pallor — the same languor and lassitude 
in every action. 

" Something must be slowly but surely 
consuming his vital energies," thought Hamil- 
ton. " Is it possible that nothing can be 
done for him ; that he must be left thus to 
fade away like a dissolving view ?" 

In one sense the illustration was not a 
happy one. Lord Grange seemed,, as has 
been already said, rather stouter for his age 
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than most boys. But this stoutness might, as 
the embryo doctor well knew, be only another 
sign of weakness. 

Since the first day Hamilton had not 
shaken hands with his pupil. The boy never 
put out his hand voluntarily, and Hamilton, 
nervously afraid of exciting him, had not 
offered him his own. To-day, however, he 
determined to risk it 

At first the boy did not remark the ges- 
ture ; as soon, however, as he became aware 
of it, he rapidly extended his hand, and 
looked up at Hamilton with a pleased, grate- 
ful smile. 

Hamilton held the little hand for a mo- 
ment in his own. It was exquisitely soft, but 
hot and dry. He managed by dexterous 
manipulation to get his finger on the pulse. 
It was quick and thread-like. He looked 
again at the boy's face. There were two 
bright spots on the cheek-bones. 

" He is being consumed by Jiectic fever," 
said the incipient doctor to himself. " How 
sad!" 
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Regardless of the nurse's looks, he again 
asked the boy how he was. The latter an- 
swered, as he invariably did : 

" Better, thank you." 

During the whole time he was giving the 
lesson, Hamilton hardly ever took his eyes 
off his pupils face. He was studying him 
with the interest of a doctor, mingled with 
the affection of a friend ; for his attachment 
to his mysterious pupil had increased from 
day to day. 

He already felt for him as an elder brother 
might feel for a younger. He longed to be 
able to tell him how he sympathized with him 
in his affliction, but restrained himself, re- 
membering the Earl's emphatic and repeated 
injunction. 

But what he did not dare to express in 
words, he strove all the more to express by 
a kind and sympathetic manner. And the 
boy seemed to understand him. Sometimes 
during the lessons his pale face would lose 
its air of melancholy resignation, and a faint 
smile flit across it. A light which seemed 
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that of gratitude would illumine the languid 
eyes. 

And sometimes Hamilton would catch a 
glance, fixed with a strange expression, on 
his face. When thus caught, the boy would 
cast down his eyes abashed, and a deep blush 
would mantle his cheek. 

" It is well I have begun to steel my 
nerves by taking up doctoring," Hamilton 
would say to himself, "else that boy, with 
his strange, melancholy look, and air of 
touching resignation, would certainly unman 
me. 

Hamilton lost no time in communicating 
the result of his last diagnosis to his 
friend. 

" I am as much puzzled as ever," said the 
latter, when he had heard him to the end. 
" You say there is no sign of tabes^ and yet 
you seem to suspect tubercular disease. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that if 
your suspicion is correct, they are treating 
the poor boy in the worst possible way. 
They may have mistaken his complaint, and 
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be killing him by inches with the best pos- 
sible intentions. These aflfectionate murders 
are by no means infrequent Most invalids 
have good reason to say : * Save me from 
my friends !' " 




CHAPTER XVI. 

|HE only thing that saved Miss An- 
drews from being considered a 
hopeless old maid, was the fact that 
her mother was still alive and lived with 
her. This enabled Miss Andrews, with the 
help of her curls, her fan, and her delicate 
nerves, to play the part of the timid young 
lady, whose charms and innocence of the 
world were so great, that it was hardly safe 
for her to go out alone. 

" Dear mamma is always so ready to cha- 
peron me," she used to say, "else I really 
don't know what I should do." 

" Dear mamma" had already sent Hamil- 

« 

ton a great many bouquets, and a limited 
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quantity of fruit, and now came an invitation 
to tea. 

"Are you going?" asked Hamilton of 
Wentworth. 

" I am not asked," replied the other. " My 
mere presence would render the house unin- 
habitable for such a young and innocent being 
as Miss Andrews." 

" Shall I go ?" 

" Why not ? It will be a study in human 
nature. Besides, very few parties are given 
in that quarter, and none without a reason. 
It must be to meet someone in particular." 

Wentworth was right The party was 
given in honour of the new curate, who had 
at last arrived. Miss Andrews swam, in 
consequence, in a perfect sea of bliss. It is 
true the new comer was not quite so young 
as she had expected. But in her heart of 
hearts she thought this might increase her 
chances. Worse still, he was high-church, 
but 6he was willing to pardon even this to a 
single man. Had he been married, she 
would have declared war against him at 
once. 
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For his part, Hamilton found Mr. Stafford 
— ^for this was the name of the new-comer — 
at once gentlemanly and interesting. It is 
true he wore an unnecessarily long coat, and 
had a bald spot on the top of his head, 
which, if produced by nature, proved how 
indulgent nature can sometimes be in her 
caprices, for his hair showed no signs of 
weakness or falling-ofF. But he had a face 
which, though stern, was singularly intelli- 
gent, and you could not but admire its utter 
freedom from all sensual and vulgar traits. 
It was the face of an ascetic, but it was also 
the face of a man of high culture and great 
refinement. 

Miss Andrews possessed herself of the 
new-comer so entirely, that it was not till the 
guests took their leave that Hamilton had an 
opportunity of conversing with him. He 
then found that their ways were for some 
little distance the same. 

The two grew almost immediately confi- 
dential. Mr. Stafford naturally asked Hamil- 
ton what he was doing in the village. The 
latter told him. 
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" Ah, then I suppose you think of taking 
Holy Orders at some future time ?"* 

" I once intended to enter the Church '' 

" Pardon me ; as a baptized Christian you 
are already in the Church," interrupted Mr. 
Stafford, who in matters ecclesiastical was a 
great stickler for exactitude of expression. 

"True," answered Hamilton. "Well, \ 
had intended to take Holy Orders, but I 
Jiave now given up that idea." 

" Why ?— if I may ask ?" 

" I do not think I am fit for the life." 

Hamilton had said this out of politeness^ 
not thinking it civil to tell a • clergyman that 
his views were any but the most correct. 
But he had mistaken his man. Mr. Stafford 
stopped suddenly, which compelled Hamilton 
to do the same. Then the clergyman fixed 
his deep, earnest eyes for a moment on the 
young man's face. It was a bright, moon- 
light night, and Hamilton's face was turned 
towards the moon. He could feel that the 
eyes of his companion were reading in his 
inmost soul, and could not restrain a tell-tale 
blush. 
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" I thought SO," said the clergyman, at last, 
slowly and solemnly. " You are a doubter. 
Then let me pray you, as you value your 
soul's health, do not take Holy Orders. It 
is a lingering death. Good-night" 

They were already at Mr. Stafford's house* 
He opened the door and disappeared. 

"Can it be that he is one of those of 
whom Wentworth spoke, who take Orders 
in haste and repent at leisure ?" thought 
Hamilton. " At any rate, I seem to have 
done rightly. When the heterodox and 
the orthodox combine to dissuade me from 
becoming a clergyman, I certainly do well to 
remain a layman." 




CHAPTER XVII. 

|R. STAFFORD was a distant /ela- 
tion of the Vicar^s wife, and was, in 
consequence, allowed to do pretty 
much as he liked in the parish. He intro- 
duced gradually a number of changes. 
Amongst others daily service was set on foot, 
and attended zealously by Miss Andrews. 
Besides her there were only a few old women 
whom a sense of gratitude for the hebdo- 
madal loaf, and the entire absence of other 
distractions drew to the little church. 

The Earl had no objection to tiiis or to 
any otiier religious performance in itself. On 
principle he was a staunch supporter of all 
respectable religions in general, and of the 
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Church of England in particular. " Religion 
is an invaluable political engine/' he used to 
say to himself. " It is the most useful lever 
with which men of intelligence can raise or 
depress the masses, as it best suits them. 
Besides, religion, like military discipline, 
trains the mind to obedience. Without it 
nations would have no homogeneity, would 
consist merely of an aggregation of separate 
and conflicting atoms." 

But at the moment the Earl did not wish 
to identify himself with any religious party. 
Such a step might hamper his future political 
movements. So he took an opportunity of 
begging the Vicar not to allow the candles to 
be lighted, which from time immemorial had 
stood on the altar, and whose combustion, it 
was rumoured, Mr. Stafford was plotting. 

"That," he said, "you know would at 
once compromise us both — you with the 
bishop, me with the country." 

Foiled in this plan, if he ever had con- 
ceived it, Mr. Stafford took to something still 
more dangerous. He went about advocating 
the practice of auricular confession. 
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It is true he did not use either of these 
words, but Mrs. Beecham, who by no means 
carried put the principle she had laid down 
to Hamilton, of leaving religious questions to 
be settled by the Vicar, but, on the contrary, 
had as fine a nose for scenting heresy as any 
archdeacon in England, was at no loss for a 
word to characterise his conduct It was, 
according to her, papistical, and, between a 
papistical curate and an infidel lodger, she 
felt that her treasured Antinomianism was 
really in danger. 

But the village was hardly ripe for such 
innovations as Mr. Stafford would fain have 
introduced. The only confession he received 
for at least many months after his arrival, was 
one from Miss Andrews, and the burthen of 
this was rather love than sin. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

|NE day an event occurred during the 
lesson at the Towers which struck 
Hamilton as very singular. The 
day was very hot and close, and Hamilton 
himself felt oppressed by the heaviness of the 
atmosphere. The more delicate organization 
of his pupil seemed to suffer still more 
severely, so much so, indeed, that Hamilton 
was just about to bring the lesson to a pre- 
mature conclusion, when the boy suddenly 
gave a cry, and fell in a fainting condition 
upon the floor. 

Hamilton sprang forward, chiefly out of 
anxiety for his pupil, a little in order to 
exhibit his medical accomplishments. He 
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had already reached the boy, who lay, pale 
as death, upon the floor, and was passing 
his hand around his waist in order to lift 
him on the sofa, when the nurse, who at 
the moment chanced to be at a little 
distance, rushed between and raised him 
herself. 

" Pray leave us, sir, at once,'* she exclaimed^ 
almost piteously. 

" But you want assistance. I know some- 
thing of medicine," cried Hamilton, beyond 
measure astonished. 

But the nurse seemed to attach very little 
importance to Hamilton's medical abilities. 
Turning her back to the young man, she 
busied herself with the patient, only repeating 
in an anxious voice : 

" Pray leave us, sir. I understand how to 
manage his Lordship." 

Hamilton, however, could not make up his 
mind to quit his pupil. When once the 
fainting fit had come on, it seemed to him he 
might be of use, and could not possibly do 
any harm. 
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But the nurse turned almost savagely upon 
him. 

" Please, sir, to go at once," she cried, for 
the third time, in a high angry key. " If the 
Earl were to find you here, he would never 
forgive me." 

At this moment a key was turned in the 
door, and the Earl himself entered. He 
looked paler and sterner than his wont. 
He cast one glance at the figure on the 
sofa. Then turning to Hamilton, he said, 
coldly : 

"Mr. Hamilton, the nurse is right. You 
can be of no use here." 

The words amounted to a command. 
Hamilton delayed no longer. 

" I regret if I have stayed too long," he 
said. "It seemed unfeeling to leave my 
pupil in that state." 

And with these words he left the 
room. 

" How singular," thought Hamilton, as 
he passed along the picture gallery. " How 
singular that the Earl should have appeared 

VOL. I. 8 
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just at that precise instant And what 
sharp ears he must have to hear through 
that] thick oak door what the nurse 
said." 




CHAPTER XIX. 

|HE same evening the Earl invited 
Hamilton to dinner* 

" I was anxious," said his Lord- 
ship, after Mn Fitzjames had left them, " to 
explain to you any apparent abruptness in 
my conduct this morning. The malady under 
which my poor boy suffers is so peculiar, that 
it necessitates very peculiar precautions. You 
know, no doubt, that in cases of somnambu- 
lism, it is in the last degree dangerous either 
'to awake the patient suddenly, or to present 
any but the most familiar objects to his eyes 
when he awakes of himself. Just so is it 
with Lord Grange. Had you been stand- 
ing before him when he revived from this 

8—2 
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peculiar fainting-fit, the shock might have 
been sufficient to ruin his intellect." 

" I had fancied, my Lord, that by this 
time I was a tolerably familiar object." 

" Undoubtedly, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. But, in the case of a nervous 
patient like Lord Grange, it . requires long 
years to familiarize the mind with any new 
face. For this reason the nurse and myself 
are the only two persons who can safely be 
present on such an occasion.^ 

" The nurse is a little abrupt in her man^ 
ner," continued the Earl, after a pause ; " but 
she means well, and thoroughly understands 
her duty. I know you will oblige me by 
accepting her advice in all such cases. I 
have the most perfect confidence in her 
judgment.*' 

Hamilton said nothing. The Earl changed 
the subject 

^* You have now plenty of time to prepare 
for Oxford." 

" I no longer think of going to Oxford^ 
my Lord.** 

*' No 1 What then is your programme 
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for the future, if I may be so inquisi- 
tive ?" 

" I am studying medicine." 

The Earl's face darkened for a moment 

" A very sudden change of plan, is it 
not ?" he asked. 

" Rather, my Lord" 

" But you have not actually begun study- 
ing r 

"A little. Mr. Wentworth, who lodges 
in the same house with me, is a doctor." 

" And you work with him ?" 

" Yes." 

The Earl seemed to deliberate for a mo- 
ment. At length he said — 

" Have you well weighed the step you 
propose taking ?" 

" I hope so, my Lord." 

" It is of course a matter for your own 
decision alone, Mr. Hamilton. But so much 
you will allow me to say, — for in so saying, 
I only discharge a duty, — that you seriously 
cripple my power of aiding you hereafter. I 
do not know how I can be of service to a 
medical man. I have no influence to obtain 
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" What it is to have a poetic imagination ! 
Because the boy is handsome, the son of an 
Earl, and can stand your cramming only 
for two hours a-day, you must needs make 
him at once the hero of a romance. What 
a pity it is that it is not a girl that you might 
elope with her !" 

Hamilton did not laugh. On the con- 
trary, his face grew graver and graver. 
Wentworth's words seemed to have furnished, 
him with an idea, which he was rapidly com- 
paring with the standard of probability. At 
last he s^nk his voice to a whisper, and said — 

** Do you know, Wentworth, I almost think 
it «i a girl ?" 

Wentworth leant back in his chair and 
laughed until the tears came to his eyes. 

'^ A bolda: and more original conception I 
never yet heard," he said at length, still 
almost choked with laughter. 

" You may laugh," retorted the other, 
who seemed rather hurt by his companion's 
hilarity ; '^ but the idea is not so utterly 
insane as you would make out. On the con-^ 
trary, there is much to confirm it" 
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to 

" And since when have you had this won- 
derful idea ?" 

" You put it into my head just now ; but I 
already remember one or two pieces of con- 
firmatory evidence." 

" For example ?" 

** Why am I always kept at such a distance 
from the boy? Why is the nurse always 
present ? Why, above all, were they in such 
a fright the other day lest I should touch 
him ?" 

" That has all been explained to you ad 
nauseam^ my imaginative friend. The simple 
and obvious explanation of all this is the 
boy's peculiar malady." 

" Yes ; and this malady, what is it ?*' 

" I have already told you, it baffles me. 
But then I am a young doctor, and, as you 
know, have never practised. Besides, I have 
not seen the patient" 

Hamilton remained silent He was by 
no means convinced, but he did not wish to 
expose himself further to his friend's sar- 
casms. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

» 

HE only house in the village which 
Wentworth seemed to care to visit 
was, strange to say, the Vicarage — 
which, ex offieio, was the most orthodox. The 
heretic had not even yet been formally ex- 
communicated with bell, book, and candle. 
He was saved, as so many other heretics 
have been, by his connections. He was 
related, and not very distantly, to a noble 
family in Yorkshire, and to members of such 
families much can be forgiven. 

But none the less was his presence an abomi- 
nation — especially to the Vicar. The latter 
had never got over that refusal of a subscrip- 
tion to his pet society. If the decision had 
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rested witli him, the offender would long since 
Jiave been cast out of the fold without mercy. 
But Mrs. Highlow, though herself, as became 
a vicar^s wife, orthodoxly intolerant, was still 
a woman, and not incapable of compassion, 
and her influence had obtained Wentworth a 
reprieve. 

Hamilton was surprised to notice how 
frequent Wentworth's visits to the Vicarage 
sometimes were. Even his beloved science 
was sometimes left in the lurch in conse- 
quence. Once, too, in passing along the road 
at the back of the Vicarage, which, as all the 
world knows, is separated from the large 
kitchen garden only by a somewhat weak^ 
porous hedge, he had heard the sound of 
voices in subdued commune, and had become 
aware that Wentworth and Helen, the fair 
daughter of the house, were taking a private 
view of the vegetable kingdom. But Went- 
worth himself seldom referred to these visits, 
and his professed devotion to science was so 
exclusive, that it seemed hardly possible for 
any other passion to find a place in his 
hearts 
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And yet Hden was a personage by no 
means ill-adapted to excite a tender feeling. 
She was so pretty and so sweet-tempereA 
Only, like her parents, she was rigidly ortho- 
dox. She never showed any positive dislike 
to Wentworth ; on the contrary, she would 
at a party follow his movements with her 
eyes in a sly, demure way ; but HanaiJton 
knew very well that the young philosopher's 
sentiments must be inexpressibly shocking to 
one brought up as Helen had been. 

Somehow or other, Wentworth's visits in 
this direction had of late done anything but 
improve his temper. He always returned 
from them with a very dark and scowling 
countenance, and, the day after Hamilton's 
fancied discovery, burst into the rocwn of 
the latter with the abrupt and utterly discon- 
nected exclamation — 

" How I hate cant F' 

" No doubt," replied Hamilton, " but what 
brings you on this subject now ?" 

" What are the marks of the High Church 
party ?" 

"Reverence for bishops in the abstract 
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disobedience to them in the concrete, a liking^ 
for good music and short sermons '^ 

" Isn't the celibacy of the clergy one of 
them r 

" Only theoretically, and amongst the very 
young-" 

** That's what I call humbug, for a 
man to dress like a Romish priest and 
play the ascetic, and then flirt like a guards- 
man." 

" To whom do you refer ?" 

"Why, to whom can I refer, but to this 
long-coated curate, Mr. Stafford ?" 

"You must remember he has a dull life. 
But with whom does he flirt ?" 

"With Miss Highlow." 

" He shows his good taste, at least And 
besides, that is, so to speak, in the family. A 
curate is always a sort of brother to his vicar's 
daughters." 

Wentworth did not seem to relish the 
remark, but Hamilton was in his debt for the 
sarcasms of yesterday, and intended to be 
malicious. 
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"But what astonishes me is how it can 
interest you, Wentworth ?" 

" True," replied the sage, not without some 
slight confusion. " But I hate hypocrisy and 
shams. Give me nature.*' 

" And can't you have nature in a vicarage?" 

" Impossible. Everything connected with 
the Church is cant and humbug." 

And with this sweeping assertion Went- 
worth fled like an angry lion into his own 
lair. 




CHAPTER XXIL 

[HEN Hamilton was again called 
upon to give his pupil a lesson, he 
found him somewhat paler than his 
wont ; but he smiled sweetly when the tutor 
appeared, and seemed very glad to see him 
once more. 

Hamilton had brought his extraordinary 
supposition with him, and regarded his pupil 
to-day with absorbing interest Every mo- 
ment he became more and more convinced 
that, in spite of Wentworth's incredulity and 
the inherent extravagance of the idea, he was 
nevertheless right That was no boy that 
sate before him. What boy ever had such a 
•small, delicate, fleshy hand — ^still more such 
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a microscopic foot ? And the complexion, 
how far fairer and more delicate than that of 
a boy ! From the hair, which, though not 
exactly short, was yet evidently not suffered 
to attain its full length, he could gather no- 
thing ; but the eyes, they were unmistakable. 
Hamilton wondered he could have ever 
doubted for a moment There was a strange 
languishing look about them, a soft pas- 
sionate depth, utterly foreign to boyhood — 
such as belongs, and can belong, only to 
womanhood, or to girlhood in its trtmost 
flower. 

The young tutor had come wida the resolve 
not'to exhibit his feelingSi, however much they 
might be affected ; but he found it v^ry diffi- 
cult to carry out his resolve. There was 
something so mysterious, so romantic, in his 
fancied discovery, that, in spite of every effort 
at calmness, his heart pulsated like a sledge- 
hammer, and sent the blood in painful tor- 
rents to cheek and temple. In vain, knowing 
that watchful eyes were on him, did he seek 
to maintain an unembarrassed demeanour, 
and to talk without a tremor in the voice. 
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Every time his eye fell upon the soft, dainty 
form that sate enveloped in its garb of velvet 
on the damask couch, a wild current of feel- 
ing, the meaning and destiny of which was a 
secret even to himself, swept like a whirlwind 
through his breast. Still more, when he re- 
garded the perfect oval of that soft, pallid 
face, and lost himself for a moment in the 
strange depths of those violet eyes, did he 
become almost painfully aware that a some- 
thing was fermenting within him which 
threatened to work a wondrous change in his 
entire nature. How he longed for the bronze 
impassibility of a Napoleon or a Talleyrand ! 
But, alas 1 he was scarce twenty, and neither 
imperator nor diplomatist, and so the tell-tale^ 
blood continued at intervals to shoot into his 
handsome face, making itj if possible, still 
more handsome with the rich flush of young 
exuberant vitality. 

The poor fellow could not help himself, 
but he would have given his left hand to have 
possessed more self-control. He became 
aware that his pupil was looking at him with 
eyes even greater than their wont, and that 
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these eyes bore an expression of perplexed 
and pleading enquiry. He fancied that the 
ever-vigilant nurse was regarding him with 
astonishment and suspicion. 

At last his position became so uncomfort- 
able, that he felt he must say something to 
explain his demeanour. He muttered a few 
words about having a headache and a predis-r 
position of blood to the head, and, under this 
pretext, shortened the lessons by nearly, if not 
quite an hour. His pupil looked at once sur- 
prised and disappointed. It was evident that 
the latter regarded these two hours as by 
far the pleasantest — perhaps the only pleasant 
— of the whole day, and could not bear to 
iiave them curtailed. And Hamilton was 
sure that his pupil was already much attached 
to him, and enjoyed his society more and 
more. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

r 

jELIEVED of the searching gaze 
of the nurse, Hamilton breathed 
more easily, though even now 
his heart palpitated with almost feverish 
rapidity. He quickly made his way out of 
the mansion, and wandered with hasty steps 
into the recesses of the park. There he 
threw himself under the shade of a mighty 
oak, and endeavoured to collect his thoughts 
and analyze his emotions. 

One thing was to him elear as the day 
itself — his pupil was a girl in disguise. The 
more he thought over the matter, the more 
certain did he become. Every detail of 
face, and figure, and manner, and gesture, 
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harmonized with this theory, and with no 
other. 

But then what a strange, inexplicable mys- 
tery this was! What (^ould be the Earl's 
objecrt in compelling this tender maiden to 
wear the dress and sustain the character of a 
boy ? And then the close confinement which 
followed in the train of this deception. 

The longer he pondered, the more per- 
plexed and bewildered did Hamilton become. 
All was chaos to him but the one fact that 
his pupil was not what she seemed to be. 
And yet, should he tell this tale to anyone, 
he knew he would be greeted with a smile, 
or even a laugh of derision. The thing seemed 
altogether too wild and improbable for real 
life ; it belonged to the region of sensational 
fiction^ 

And yet, young as Hamilton was, he 
had already seen enough of the world to 
know that real life has secrets as tragic and 
as sensational as those of fiction, with the 
difference, however, that those of real life in 
most cases remain inviolable for ever, whilst 
those of fiction have only to wait till the second 
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or third volume for their revelation- And so 
this consideration did not in the least shake 
his faith in his conviction. 

Then came the practical question : what 
should he do ? He dared not impart his 
discovery — he had already done so to Went- 
worth, and been laughed at for his pains. 
He could only watch and wait for a favour- 
able opportunity of securing some evidence 
which he could rely on for convincing others. 
Meanwhile he must be doubly careful as re- 
garded his own demeanour. He must en- 
deavour by a return to his former uncon- 
strained manner, to efface any suspicions 
which the nurse might already have formed. 
He must take care not again to betray his 
feelings as he had done to-day. 

But whereto this systematic course of 
action ? The question startled him for a 
moment, but he was not long in finding an 
answer. It was his duty to fescue a young 
and innocent creature from such an unnatural 
and painful existence. Besides, he took an 
interest in her. Was she not his pupil, and 
had she not already excited his admiration 
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by her cleverness, and moved his compassion 
by her resigned and melancholy looks ? Yes ; 
these were no doubt the reasons, and the 
only ones, why he was so anxious to rescue 
her. 

Quite the only ones ? Was there even yet 
no lurking suspicion in the young tutor's 
mind of one less disinterested, but far, far 
more delicious ? 

Of this, however, he was certain : — he hated 
the Earl. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

HEN at last, after hours of restless 

wandering, the young tutor returned 

home, he found Mr. Stafford in his 
room. 

" I have called," said the latter, " to ask if 
you will give me the pleasure of supping with 
me to-night ? We bachelors ought to make 
the most of each other's society." 

Hamilton accepted the invitation, and 
learnt that on the principle just enunciated 
respecting bachelors, Wentworth was also 
to form one of the party. 

The curate, though a man of good private 
means, was popularly supposed to lead a 
very ascetic life. In a village everyone 
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knows everything about everyone else, and so 
it was no secret that Mr. Stafford's butcher s 
bills were of the least extravagant order. 
He had an immense reprint of a mediaeval 
calendar, covering almost the entire side of 
a room, and published under the auspices 
of the Church Retrogression Society. Ac- 
cording to this calendar he modelled in the 
main his housekeeping, with the exception 
that he frequently omitted to celebrate a 
feast, but never a fast. 

Wentworth and Hamilton, to whom this 
calendar and its economical results were well 
known by hearsay, had accordingly no very 
rosy, anticipations of the treat that might 
await them. 

" He would never have the impudence to 
ask us on a fast-day," growled Wentworth, 
who, though he had accepted the invitation, 
had by no means yet got over his disgust at 
clerical inconsistency in general, and at Mr. 
Stafford's frequent visits to the vicarage in 
particular. 

" That only a calendar can tell us," an- 
swered Hamilton, who had been at a High 
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Church school. " I know that all Fridays 
are fast-days, and Saturday evening also, 
because it's a vigil ; but, as to-day is Thurs^r 
day, I think we are probably all right. But 
wait a moment. Fve got an old Roman 
Catholic calendar somewhere in my room \ 
we'll just look, to make sure." 

After some searching the book was found, 
and with eager eyes the two scanned it. All 
at once Wentworth gave a deep groan, 

" I told you so !" he exclaimed, piteously, 

" What r asked Hamilton. 

" We are in for it. I wish I hadn^t ac^ 
cepted." 

And with trembling finger Wentworth 
pointed to the date for which they werq 
searching. 

" It's the Vigil of St. Blasius," he groaned, 

" How unlucky 1" 

" Unlucky ! That's no word for it, man. 
It's immoral. It's revenging yourself in an- 
ticipation upon a man who never did you 
any harm, or intends to do. it. What have 
I ever done to St. Blasius that he should, 
centuries ago, arrange that I should be 
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cheated out of a supper to-night ? for of 
course we shall get nothing now beyond 
perhaps ^ few parched peas* No doubt we 
are asked only that we may be brought to 
the feet of St. Blasius and taught the beauty 
of fasting. Tve a great mind not to go." 

" It would be a pity to offend Stafford ; he 
has always been so civil and gentlemanly." 

" I don't so much mind him, though I can't 
conceive what he wants 'at the vicarage so 
often ; but I can't stand St Blasius. I feel 
an intense personal enmity towards him 
already, though I suppose he was gridironed 
a thousand years before I was born." 

Hamilton had some difficulty in calming 
his irascible friend, but at last, by throwing 
out the suggestion that they should fortify 
themselves by a little preliminary supper at 
home, he persuaded Wentworth not at the 
last moment to send an excuse. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

R. STAFFORD inhabited three rooms 
on the ground floor, which were — at 
least the reception-rooms — comfort- 
ably furnished. He received his visitors with 
all the courtesy and high-breeding of a man 
of the world. H is manner on social occasions 
contrasted very strongly with that of his 
official ministrations. 

The supper was served in the inner room 
(which on other occasions was Mr. Stafford's 
study), and was announced almost immedi- 
ately. To the astonishment, not to say 
delight, of the two visitors, a meal which, 
if not magnificent, betokened really an excess 
of hospitality, and as much elegance as is 
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possible in country lodgings, smoked upon 
the board Neither were choice wines and 
(after the repast) some excellent cigars want- 
ing. Altogether there was not the faintest 
indication of the much dreaded and baleful 
influence of the departed Blasius. Even the 
calendar, which ought to have decorated the 
room, was no longer in its place. Was it 
possible that the ascetic curate had suddenly 
seen the uncomfortableness of his ways, and 
resolved to commence a life of self-indulg- 
ence ? 

Mr. Stafford led the conversation with tact 
and ability. It soon came to bear, but with- 
out any apparent effort on his part, on theolo- 
gical questions. 

" I know,*' he said, with a pleasant smile, 
"that our views on such points are by no 
means similar, but it is possible we each may 
learn something of the other." 

" I am afraid I should shock you," said 
Wentworth, bluntly. 

" I do not think so. A man who has 
read Voltaire, Tom Paine, and Strauss, is 
not very easily shocked. In fact, the only 
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thing that shocks me, or ought to shock a 
sensible man, is the ridiculing things sacred 
merely for the sake of ridiculing them. The 
honest expression of an opinion, however 
ultra^ is always deserving of respect/' 

Wentworth opened his eyes. Was this, 
after all, such a narrow-minded man as he 
had fancied ? 

Mr. Stafford's manner was so calm and 
polished, that it was impossible to get angry 
with him. Moreover, he had learnt logic 
at Oxford, and, if not always able to estab- 
lish his own case, was quick at detecting flaws 
in the arguments of his adversary. Went- 
worth, for his part, was now, as always, ready 
to promulgate his views in all their nakedness^ 
and defended them with an eloquence which 
was the result of a conviction as profound as 
any which animated Mr. Stafford. 

In this way the conversation was continued 
for a considerable timq, Hamilton, as the 
youngest, and as a creature rather of feeling 
than of logic, playing generally the part of 
listener. At last the two disputants came to 
talk of auricular confession. 
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"It is, to say the least of it," said Went- 
worth, " useless." 

" There may be some natures to which it 
is so," answered the curate, " just as there are 
some which never require medicine. But I 
am convinced that, in the majority of cases, it 
is highly beneficial, and in some is a necessity 
of spiritual life." 

** You do not, then, advocate it as a com- 
pulsory institution ?" 

" By no means. It is something which 
should be recommended, but not forced 
upon people. Besides, in the Christian 
Religion there is no such thing as compul- 
sion. The Church is a mother, and not a 
tyrant." 

" And do you speak from your own ex- 
perience when you say that confession is in 
some cases a necessity ?" 

" Certainly. I can give you an instance 
which occurred to me just before I came here. 
I was then curate of a village some two 
hundred miles south. The village doctor, a 
man whom I had known for some time, but 
who was by no means distinguished for 
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a religious life, was taken dangerously 
ill. I was summoned to him, as he ex- 
pressed a most earnest desire to see me, 
I went, and found him apparently dying. 
He desired that we might be left alone to- 
gether. Then he told me that he had some- 
thing on his mind, and asked me to receive 
his confession. Of course I willingly con- 
sented. It seems that, some sixteen years 
before, he had been suddenly called in to 
attend upon a lady of rank in her confinement. 
The lady had died after giving birth to a 
daughter. Her husband had evinced the 
most profound disappointment at this news. 
He had above all things desired a son, and he 
had offered the doctor a thousand pounds 
with a mysterious hint which at first the 
doctor did not understand. The latter was a 
poor man, and had a large family to support. 
He was anxious to earn the money. His 
first thought was to procure a male infant, and 
substitute it for the new-born girl. But un- 
fortunately there was none such to be found 
at the moment, and, besides, he feared the 
publicity which such a course might occasion 
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— but how pale you are, Mr. Hamilton, I hope 
this story does not tire you ?*' 

"On the contrary," gasped Hamilton, who 
listened breathless with excitement "Pray 
go on," 

Wentworth looked at his friend, and a ray 
of intelligence shot from his eye^ He fancied 
he understood where Hamilton's thoughts 
were. Mn Stafford contiuued : 

" What was to be done ? The nobleman 
was pressed for time. The doctor, as he 
could not get a real boy, determined to make 
the girl pass current for one. He took the 
nobleman's nurse into his confidence, and 
admitted no one else to the apartment. He 
registered the child as a boy, and presented 
it as such to the father. The latter seemed 
satisfied, and handed him the promised 
money. It was a shameful action on the 
doctor's part, punishable indeed by law as a 
false entry of birth. But it was not on this 
account that his remorse was so great Ever 
since that fatal day he had been picturing to 
himself the state of this unhappy child, con- 
demned, as no doubt it must be, to perpetual 
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solitary confinement, deprived of the amuse- 
ments proper to its age and sex, and with the 
prospect of never enjoying the existence to 
which nature had destined it. It seemed to him 
nothing short of a murder — ^a cold-blooded, de- 
liberate murder — hence his extreme remorse, 
hence his wish to relieve his mind by a 
confession ^" 

" But the nobleman, who was he ?" gasped 
Hamilton, with a tremendous effort, and his 
whole soul hung for the . moment on the 
curate's lips, impatient for his response. 

" I do not know/' answered the other, 
with an expression of surprise at the ex- 
treme interest the young man seemed to 
evince in his narration ; '' and if I did, I 
could not tell you. A story without names 
is no revelation. The secrets of the con- 
fessional are inviolable." 

Hamilton sank back into his chair pale and 
disappointed. 

" But how is it you did not learn the 
name ?" asked Wentworth. 

" The penitent told me the circumstances 
at first without mentioning any names, and 
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when I was on the point of demanding them, 
the poor fellow suddenly died in my arms : 
he was suffering from aneurism of the aorta." 

Again an expression of profound disap- 
pointment passed over Hamilton's pallid 
face. All at once he revived for a moment, 
and asked with great energy : 

"But there are others in the village who 
remember the occurrence ?" 

" I took every pains to enquire, but could 
get no further information respecting the 
affair." 

This was the final blow to Hamilton's 
hopes. He did not care to listen as Mr. 
Stafford commenced drawing from this inci- 
dent some very appropriate reflections as to 
the advantages of auricular confession. He 
sate there with his head resting on his hand, 
looking into his wine-glass until the other 
two had finished their discussion. Mr. . Staf- 
lord's experience confirmed his conviction. 
To his mind there was not the shadow of a 
doubt that the so-called Lord Grange and 
the girl in the curate's narrative, were one 
and the same personage. But with this con- 
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firmation had come also the bitter knowledge 
that the way of formal proof was closed by 
the death of the principal witness. One or 
two questions remained to be put. 

" But what could have been the nobleman's 
object in practising such a deception ?" he 
asked, at the next pause in the conversa- 
tion. 

" I do not know, but no doubt to arrange 
to evade some provision of a will." 

Once more Mr. Stafford asked Hamilton 
if he had any reason for taking such a special 
interest in the narrative, but the latter re- 
turned an evasive answer. He was more 
than ever convinced that his only chance of 
being useful to his pupil was by keeping his 
conviction for the present to himself. 

Towards the close of the evening the con- 
versation turned upon Saints' Days. 

" By-the-by," said Wentworth, a little mali- 
ciously, " I miss your calendar, which used 
to hang here." 

" True," returned Mr. Stafford ; " it got 
torn, unfortunately, a week or more ago, and 
the maid seems to have thought that it was 
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hS revealed at last, 

of no further use, for she took it the next 
morning to light the kitchen fire/* 

A light flashed across Wentworth's mind. 

"To-day, according to Hamilton's calen- 
dar, is the Vigil of St. Blasius," he said, de-^ 
murely. 

Mr. Stafford looked startled and uneasy. 

** Are you sure ?'* he said. " I fancied 
that was to-morrow." 

"Quite." 

Mr. Stafford looked still more uneasy. It 
was evident he had fallen into the mistake 
through the absence of a calendar, and no 
doubt it pained him to think that he was 
still capable of mistaking such a date and 
desecrating the eve of a saint by indulgence 
in the flesh-pots of Egypt. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

|OR the next week the young tutor's 
life was mainly a lesson in self-con- 
trol. Even to Wentworth he said 
nothing more in reference to his pupil, and 
for one so young, maintained considerable 
impassibility during ^ the daily visits to the 
Towers. It seemed to him that the suspi- 
cions of the nurse, if she had ever cherished 
any, were now allayed, and he prided him- 
self not a little upon his self-mastery. For 
it was really no slight effort that was de- 
manded of him. The poor fellow's heart 
beat always with tenfold vehemence when 



his pupil raised the deep, violet eyes, and 
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allowed him to gaie for a moment into the 
sweet depths of that pure, patient soul. 

This lesson in self-control had lasted now 
for a week, when, as he was going along the 
picture-gallery which led to his pupil's apart- 
ments, a thought suddenly struck him. Im-^ 
mediately after the lesson he sought aa 
interview with the Earl. The latter received 
him, as usual, very graciously. 

" I have a favour to ask of your Lordship,'^ 
began Hamilton. 

" I shall be only too pleased if it is in my 
power to grant it," answered the Earl. 

" I am very fond of painting, my Lord, 
and should be very much obliged if your 
Lordship would grant me permission to copy 
some of the master-pieces in the gallery.'* 

For a moment the Earl's eyes blazed like 
fire upon the speaker. But Hamilton had 
been taking lessons in self-control, and bore 
the shock without flinching. Then the Earl's 
features relaxed into a smile, and he said in 
his most winning manner : 

" I had hoped you would have asked me 
some more important favour, my young friend. 
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This is, in fact, no favour at all ; or, rather, 
it is one you confer on me. I cannot but be 
flattered that you should desire to copy my 
pictiures." 

" And I may do so ?" 

" Certainly/' 

" I am extremely indebted^ to your Lord- 
ship." 

And Hamilton left the Earl with a dim 
conviction that he had gained a point 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

|HE picture-gallery led to Lord Grange's 
rooms. It was a point gained, so 
Hamilton thought, to have the right 
to be so near his pupil. He fixed his easel be- 
fore one of the pictures,— a wonderful head by 
Guido, — and began his work. He was really 
fond of art, and had much taste, and not a 
little manual dexterity. It belonged to his 
poetic nature to admire all that was beautiful, 
and to feel after it with that passionate yearn- 
ing which involuntarily begets imitation. He 
painted, as he played, as he made verses, — 
all with elegance and appreciativeness, but 
without attaining to the highest excellence. 
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For this he was at once too indolent and too 
diffuse. 

The second day the Earl came to see 
what progress he had made. Hamilton had 
for once been industrious, and the Earl — ^who 
was a good art critic, was convinced that the 
request to paint had been prompted really by 
a love for art 

" I hope," he said, " you will let me buy 
your copy when it is finished." 

"Your Lordship does me too much 
honour." 

"By no means. You have really the 
making of an artist in you. You would do 
better to devote yourself to art than to 



science." 



Hamilton looked pleased. In his heart he 
shared the Earl's opinion. Science might 
interest, but it could not satisfy him. He 
longed to create beauty : science only dis- 
sected and mangled it. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HAT should Hamilton do next ? It 
was something to have a right to 
be always at the Towers, but this 
in itself did not bring him muph nearer his 
object He must at all hazards have a pri- 
vate interview with his pupil. But how 
manage this ? 

The more Hamilton thought over the 
matter, the more difficult did the under- 
taking seem. True, the nurse was not 
always with her charge, — so much the young 
painter had already discovered, for she was 
obliged to pass through the picture-gallery on 
her way to and from the room, — ^but she 
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seldom left the house, and might at any 
moment return. Besides, the door of Lord 
Grange's rooms was always kept locked, 
whether the nurse was there or not 

Obviously the first thing was to provide 
himself with a key which fitted the doon 
This done, he must wait patiently for an 
opportunity when the nurse was likely to 
remain absent longer than usual. 

But how provide himself with a key? 
He had heard that you may take the im- 
pression of wards with wax, and that from 
this model a cunning locksmith can fashion a 
key. He determined to make the attempt^ 
and to this end came provided one day with 
a piece of soft, yielding wax. 

There was always some slight delay in 
opening the door to him, and of this delay 
Hamilton took advantage to press the wax 
into the key-hole. When he drew it out, it 
had all manner of indentations upon it. To 
throw it hastily into a little box he had 
brought with him for the purpose, was the 
work of an instant, and, when the nurse at 
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last Opened the door, he stood there uncon- 
cerned as usual 

By the Earl's direction a horse was always 
at the young tutor's disposal. He ordered 
it for that afternoon, and rode into the 
county town. 

It was not difficult to find a locksmith, 
but he did not wish to employ one who 
might chance to work for the Towers, so he 
hunted for some time, until, in an obscure 
street, he found a still obscurer member of 
the guild. 

"I have lost the key of my cupboard," 
said Hamilton, entering the shop. ** Can 
you make me another after this model ?" 

* 

The man lopked for an instant suspi- 
ciously at his customer. But Hamilton's 
open brow and gentlemanly appearance at 
once removed all distrust. 

" I think so," he said. " When do you 
want it r 

" As soon as possible." 

" It shall be ready by this time to-morrow, 
sh:." 
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The next day Hamilton fetched the key> 
but he did not yet know whether it would 
perform the office required of it How long 
would he have to wait for an opportunity of 
putting it to the test ? 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

'NE morning on his way to the Towers 
Hamilton met the Earl. 
" Your pupil is again unwell, Mr. 
Hamilton," said the latter. 

" Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it, my 
Lord." 

" I am afraid he studies too hard. He is 
so little used to it, you know. I think you 
must make up your mind to give him a fort- 
night's holiday to recover himself." 

Hamilton's face fell. A fortnight was a long 
time to be debarred from seeing his pupil. 

" Your Lordship is the best judge," he an- 
swered at length, " of what is good for Lord 
Grange." 
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" A litde change would do you no harm/' 
added the Earl, smiling. " You look some- 
what pale. I am afraid you read too hard." 

It seemed to Hamilton that the Earl 
wished to get him out of the way for a 
time. But to this he was determined not to 
consent 

" On the contrary, my Lord," he answered, 
'* I seem to have a perpetual holiday." 

"Well, as you like, Mr. Hamilton. I 
thought you might like the opportunity of 
going for a change." 

** I am much obliged to your Lordship, but, 
as your Lordship perhaps knows, I have no 
friends to whom to go." 

The Earl said no more. The next day 
Hamilton learnt that he had gone to London 
for a fortnight on political business. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

HE lessons were now interrupted. 
Not so, however, the painting in the 
picture-gallery. Thither Hamilton 
betook himself every morning with the ut- 
most regularity, in order, at least, to be near 
his pupil, if he could not see her, and to 
watch for an opportunity of trying the key, 
which he now always carried in his pocket 

For some days no chance presented itself, 
and his impatience began to grow almost un- 
manageable. At length one morning, on his 
way to the Towers, he met the nurse, who 
was being driven in a dog-cart. He made a 
sign for the driver to stop. 

" What ! you are going away, Mrs. New- 
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ton ?" he said, with an expression of surprise 
not altogether feigned. 

"Not quite so bad as that, sir. What 
would my young lord do without his nurse ? 
Tm merely a-going to Grangeton on a little 
matter of business." 

Grangeton was the county town where 
Hamilton had got his key. 

Hamilton passed on, and the dog-cart re- 
sumed its course. The fact was, Hamilton's 
heart beat so high, that he feared the nurse 
might read its palpitations on his face.^ The 
long wished-for moment had at last ar- 
rived. 

He sat down for an instant on an old tree 
trunk by ' the road-side. The excess of his 
emotion fairly exhausted him. He followed 
with his eyes the dog-cart, until, far in the 
distance, it disappeared round a comer. Yes, 
there could be no mistake : the nurse — ^the 
hated dragon of the enchanted garden — ^was 
really gone. 

He got up, and rubbed his eyes, as if to 
assure himself that it was no dream. Then, 
with flushed face and streaming hair, and 

VOL. i: 1 1 
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he^rt which beat with wild, uneven throbs, 
he hurried on his way. 

Who shall analyze his emotions ? Nine- 
teen is a foolish age, and the poor boy, 
hurrying thus madly along, did not yet know 
the true cause of his excitement He fancied, 
in his fond ignorance and innocence, that it 
was pity alone which made his heart thus 
burn within him as he went He pictured 
himself as the deliverer of the oppressed, 
the saviour of helpless innocence. And in 
his own eyes it was the mere excitement of 
adventure which made him thus so eager. 

But in reality a hundred things conspired 
to accomplish this result It is true there 
was first the spice of adventure. Although 
the feat he was about to essay was not per- 
haps very dangerous, yet it was, so to speak, 
ticklish. He had no idea how he .might be 
received by his pupil. There was all the 
excitement of uncertainty. She might meet 
him with open arms and hail him at once 
as her deliverer ; or she might, on the other 
hand, resent his unauthorised intrusion, and 
even — ^but this Hamilton did not think pro- 
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bable — denounce hini to the nurse on her 
return. 

Then there was the evident romance of 
the whole affair — depending mainly, of course, 
on the fact that the person to be rescued 
belonged to the gentler sex. Was not he, 
Alfred Hamilton, but lately a mere school- 
boy, now about to come out in a grand and 
original character ? Was he not, in point of 
fact, on the eve of just such an achievement, 
mutatis mutandis^ as constituted the romance 
of the Middle Ages ? On the one side there 
was the oppressed damsel held in durance 
vile against her will, and, — which was still 
more mediaeval, — disguised in order to greater 
security ; and, on the other, there was him- 
self, Alfred Hamilton, prepared at all risks 
to set her free, and to do battle for her 
against all comers. Truly the element of 
romance was no more lacking than that of 
adventure. 

But, after all, though he himself did not 
know the fact, it was neither of these con- 
siderations which made his heart gallop as 
it did. His soul, although he wist not of it, 

II — 2 
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had been long since touched by the wand 
of the divine enchantress, and was now aglow 
with the holy fire of newly-kindled love. 
His boyish heart already yearned towards 
his pupil with that deep passionate yearning 
which, unsatisfied, leaves earth a desert, and, 
satisfied, makes all other joy superfluous* 
But what if the key should not fit ? 




CHAPTER XXXL 

|E stands at the door, no longer flushed, 
but pale and resolute, with lips 
pressed firm against each other. 
And yet his whole frame shakes, and you 
might hear the strong pulsations of his heart 
at a distance of several feet 

Gently and quietly he inserts the key in 
the lock. He tries to turn it It sticks— 
for an instant refuses to move — he tries again 
oh ! agony of suspense ! will it turn or not ? 
— no — ^yes — no — it must, it shall — a harsh, 
grating noise — it does — the door is open ! 

The reaction is overwhelming. For an 
instant he pauses on the threshold and gasps 
for breath. He can neither advance nor 
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recede, but remains there panting, immov- 
able, and stares like one possessed into the 
room. 

There she stands before him — ^the object 
of his waking visions — ^the inspirer of his 
nightly dreams. There she stands in an 
attitude of suspense and wonder, like some 
young gazelle that the hunters have startled 
from its lair. More beautiful — more girl- 
like than ever! One tiny hand rests upon 
a table, as if she needed support in this un- 
wonted exigency. The softly-moulded form 
is drawn up to its full height, as though by 
force of dignity she had been minded to repel 
the intruder. The hair, grown longer of late, 
streams back in disorder from her face, and 
a rosy patch upon her cheek confirms the 
tale thus told of rest disturbed. Her lips 
are parted in breathless astonishment, and 
'the very soul of interrogative wonder is re- 
flected in the dark, expressive eyes. 

But already, as she notes who the intruder 
is, a ray of dilBferent meaning passes oyer her 
face. No longer terrified, but now exhausted 
from the terror just experienced, she relaxes 
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the rigidity of her attitude, places one hand 
before her eyes in a strange, dream-like 
manner, and sinks back gently upon the sofa 
whence she had risen. 

The spell is broken. With a bound Hamil- 
ton is at her side. 

" You are not frightened, Evelyn ?" 
" No — not now — ^but I was at first" 
" I am so sorry. I did not mean to frighten 
you, but I could not give you notice of my 
coming." 

" How did you get in ? Did Janet give 
you the key ?" 

" No ; she knows nothing about my visit. 
You will not tell her ?" 

" Certainly not, if you do not wish it" 
"You like, then, to do what I wish, 
Evelyn ?" 

" Yes, I do; you are so kind and good." 
The. young tutor's face flushed. It was 
so sweet to hear himself thus praised by 
those young, innocent lips. He felt his 
heart beating faster than ever. As he gazed 
sideways at that beautiful face turned in 
loving confidence towards him, a dim sus- 
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picion of the truth for the first time crossed 
his mind. He began himself to think *that 
he must be in love. 

He took the young girls hand. She 
allowed him to take it without any coyness 
or reserve. Then he began again— 

" Evelyn, are you happy ?" 

" No !" and the girl heaved a sigh so full 
of hopeless misery that it almost brought the 
tears to Hamilton's eyes to hear it. 

" How is it you are not happy ?" 

The girl looked straight up into his face 
as he asked this question with a look which 
Hamilton thought he should never forget. 
Then she answered quietly and sadly — 

" I do not know." 

" If you knew, would you tell me ?" 

" I would tell you anything." 

Again the flush manded the young tutor's 
cheek. 

" Then shall I tell you why you are im- 
happy, Evelyn ?" 

** Please do. You are so wise and clever 
that no doubt you know." 

" Well, then," said the young tutor with a 
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great effort, and picking his way very care- 
fully as he went, " you are unhappy because 
you are not what you seem to be." 

The girl opened her eyes wider with 
astonishment 

"You live an unnatural life," continued 
Hamilton. 

" I do not understand you," said the girl 
quietly. 

" Have you a good memory, Evelyn ?" 

" You have often told me that I have." 

'* Ah ! but I mean about things which have 
happened to yourself" 

" Yes ; I think I have. I have had so 
little else to do except to recollect." 

"Well, then, I will tell you the story of 
your life, and you shall say if it is correct." 

" That will be very interesting." 

And, impatient for the recital, the girl crept 
closer to Hamilton, until her soft, dainty form 
nestled against his. Obeying an involuntary 
impulse, the young tutor commenced stroking 
the luxuriant locks that fell upon his shoulder. 
He noticed that a happy smile flitted across the 
girrsface,as she became conscious of the caress. 
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" Well," he said at length, " now for the 
story. There was once upon a time, a rich 
earl. And this earl had an only daughter — '* 

" But what has that to do with me ?" asked 
the girl. 

" Wait a moment, Evelyn, and I will tell 
you. This earl had an only daughter, who 
was born away from home on a journey. 
But the earl wanted to have a son, because 
unless he had a son he would lose his pro- 
perty. And as he was very rich and very 
powerful, he determined that his daughter 
should be brought up as a boy and dressed as 
a boy, in order that he might keep the pro- 
perty." 

The girl said nothing, but her eyes were 
full of a strange, deep meaning, and she hung 
upon the narrator's lips. 

"Now the earl was afraid," continued 
Hamilton, "that some one might find out 
that this boy was not a boy after all, so he 
used to keep him shut up in one part of his 
house, and allow no one to come to him ex- 
cept a nurse, who knew all about it, and who, 
he was sure, would never tell anybody ; and. 
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to explain this, he told people that the boy 
was very delicate, and that the doctors had 
forbidden him to see anybody. But, in reality, 
he had never consulted any doctor about him. 
At last, however, the boy grew older, and 
everybody began to say that he ought to 
be educated ; so, to avoid suspicion, the earl 
engaged a tutor to come and teach the boy, 
who was no boy " 

The girl started up. 

" I know what you mean,'' she exclaimed. 
" But is it true ? can it be true ?" 

" You ought to know better than I," an- 
swered Hamilton. 

For full two minutes the girl remained 
silent, standing before him pale and motion- 
less, except that her breath came quick and 
short, and her hands were clenched spas- 
modically. Then she exclaimed with sudden 
energy — 

" Yes, it is true ! A light flashes upon me. 
I see it all — I am not what I seem." 

" I knew it," said Hamilton, quietly. 

" Yes," continued the girl, " all is now ex- 
plained. Everything I can remember con- 
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firms what you have told me. I never could 
understand my life or my unhappiness before. 
Now I think I can understand both." 

She paused, and a more troubled expression 
gathered over her brow. 

" But my father ?" she said at length, in a 
tone of mingled perplexity and sorrow. 

Hamilton wist not what answer to make to 
this abrupt and touching exclamation. He 
could not find it in his heart to denounce the 
Earl's conduct as it deserved, and, on the 
other hand, his sense of truth forbade him to 
extenuate it. He accordingly remained silent 
At length he ventured gently to take her hand 
again. She offered no resistance, and he 
drew her once more beside himself upon the 
sofa. She was so preoccupied with the great 
and startling revelation just made to her, that 
for the moment she was quite inert and 
I passive. 

1 . Hamilton had been surprised to notice that 

I no blush had mantled her cheek when the 

i truth of the revelation had forced itself upon 

her conviction. So now she remained, as be- 
I fore, the innocent, confiding child, unconscious 
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of the restraints which conventionality lays 
upon her sex. She was once more nestling 
against him, and he, naughty boy, again 
stroking her luxuriant tresses. 

"Well, what are you thinking about, 
Evelyn ?" he asked at last. 

" About this strange news you have 
brought me.'' 

"And you are not angry with me for 
having told you ?" 

" I could never be angry with you," she 
answered simply, " because I love you." 

The words were spoken in all innocence, 
and hardly with the meaning which Hamilton 
would fain have given them. But they sent 
the blood coursing in swift torrents through 
his veins. This word " love " was enough. 
His own heart stood at length revealed before 
him. He himself saw now that it was not 
sympathy or love of adventure, or a taste for 
the romantic, which had animated his con- 
duct. It was love — the sweet and powerful 
elixir of a first and virgin love, which, coy and 
timid at the beginning, and scarce daring to 
name itself by its true name, hath yet all the 
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force and fire of a cradled Hercules, and is, 
like him, strong even in its cradle to strangle 
the serpents of all worldly craft and oppo- 
sition. 

Scarce had the words, "because I love 
you," rippled in sweet music over the young 
girl's lips before Hamilton's arm was around 
her waist, and he was i^iurmuring between 
the kisses which he pressed upon her dewy 
mouth — 

** And I love you, my darling Evelyn." 

The young girl lay passive in his arms, 
neither resisting nor answering his caresses. 
She seemed a little startled at his impetuosity, 
but she did not blush or cast down her eyes. 
And the light which gleamed in the latter 
was so innocent and trustful that Hamilton 
grew ashamed of his own precipitation, and, 
unwinding his arm, sate there for an instant, 
bashful and sheepish, as only a young lover 
can be. 

It was almost a relief to him, when the 
next moment Evelyn exclaimed, pointing to 
the window — 

" Here comes Janet" 
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Hamilton satisfied himself that it was so, 
pressed another kiss upon Evelyn's lips, 
charged her once again to keep his visit a 
profound secret, and promised to return as 
soon as might be. Then he hurried from the 
room, carefully locking the door behind him, 
and set himself at once to work upon his 
picture. 

In less than five minutes he heard the 
nurse, with stealthy tread, creeping along the 
gallery. He tried hard to greet her uncon- 
cerned. He himself was conscious of a tre- 
mor in his voice. However, she said no- 
thing, but, casting one suspicious glance upon 
him as she passed, disappeared into Lord 
Grange's apartments. 

A sense of historical justice compels us to 
add, that that morning's painting was not 
such as would have secured the approval of a 
connoisseur. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

AS Evelyn in love with him ?" This 
was the question Hamilton kept 
asking himself throughout the day 
which had had so eventful a beginning. 

It was a hard question for him to answer. 
Anyone else, who knew the circumstances, 
could have answered it in a moment, but for 
him it was hard. Why ? Because he was 
loath to admit to himself the truth. 

She had said herself that she loved him — 
this was his strong point. But all the while 
he had more than a lurking suspicion that, 
to build on this, was to build on very treach- 
erous ground indeed. What could a girl 
brought up as Evelyn had been, know of love 
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in the sense in which he meant it ? Would 
she not use the word as a child uses it to 
express affection for a dog, or cat, or play- 
thing ? And was not this the only sense in 
which Evelyn loved him ? 

True, at her age she might have known 
better, as he quaintly expressed himself She 
was nearer seventeen than sixteen, and, had 
she been living in the world, would by this 
time probably have been "out," or, if not, 
would at any rate have been great at croquet 
parties and amateur flirtations with curates 
and guardsmen. But, as it was, all this 
seemed strange to her. A woman almost in 
age, she was still a child in feeling. 

Hamilton was not sure whether on the 
whole he was pleased at this or not. If, on 
the one hand, it tended to check the develop- 
ment of that tender feeling for which he 
craved ; on the other, there was something 
infinitely sweet and touching in this pure, 
child-like nature. One thing was certain : he 
loved her all the better for it. It furnished 
a great attraction for a mind like his, keenly 
instinct as it was with a sense of natural 
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beauty. And yet sometimes he could have 
wished that it were otherwise. 

For, as the net result of his meditations, he 
was forced to admit at last even to himself 
that Evelyn did not love him as he loved 
her. 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ENTWORTH and Hamilton passed, 
that evening together as usual. But 
the latter was sadly absent and in- 
consequent. At first Wentworth did not 
notice it, absorbed as he was in a scientific 
discovery he fancied he had made that morn- 
ing ; but at last he stopped in $omething he 
was describing and exclaimed — 

"Til tell you what it is, mon cher ; you are 
in love." 

Hamilton started and blushed. After thus 
committing himself, it was useless to attempt 
any denial. He therefore answered indi- 
rectly — 

12 — 'P 
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" What makes you think so ?" 

" Nothing so easy. Science tells us every- 
thing. There is an expression in your eyes 
at this moment which I, as a doctor, know 
to be peculiar to the madman and the 
lover." 

** And you give me the benefit of the 
doubt ?" 

" Oh, you are not mad — the other signs of 
madness are wanting — so you must be in 
love. With whom ?" 

" A very abrupt question," said Hamilton, 
blushing yet deeper than before. 

"Well, if you do not tell me, you give 
me freer scope for guessing. Miss An- 
drews ?" 

Hamilton laughed. 

" Who else is there ? That's what puzzles 
me most" 

A malicious expression crossed Hamilton's 
face. 

"You forget Miss Highlow," he said. 

It was now Wentworth's turn to evince 
signs of emotion. Of course he did not blush. 
He was too old and scientific for that, but he 
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turned rather pale and fidgeted uncomforta- 
bly on his chair. At length, making a great 
effort, he said— 

" You do not really mean that you are 
ipris in that quarter ?" 

"Why not ? Don't you think she's 
pretty ?" 

"Well, not particularly," answered Went- 
worth, making a great gulp as he perpetrated 
this enormous " economy." 

" Well, then, I do," continued Hamilton, 
pursuing his advantage ; " I think she's ab- 
solutely lovely, and has such a charming dis- 
position." 

Wentworth looked at his friend for a 
moment almost with disgust. Then his keen 
grey eye began to twinkle, and a smile to 
gather about the corners of his mouth. 

" I see what it is," he said, " you are 
' chaffing,' my boy ; but remember, old birds 
are not to be caught with chaff. Well, let's 
have a bargain. If I tell you my secret, will 
you tell me yours ?" 

" You have no secret to tell me ; I know it 
already." 
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" What ?" 

** Why, that you are dead in love with 
Miss Highlow." 

" Well, then, I have a secret to tell you.*' 

" And that is ?" 

"You will tell me yours, if I tell you 
mine ? 

" Yes." 

" Well, my secret is — mind you don't tell 
anybody ! — that I am not in love with Miss 
Highlow." 

" But that is a deliberate misstatement ! I 
am sure you are in love with her/' 

" Nothing of the kind, my boy. I find her 
society agreeable and all that, but nothing 
further. She's a nice girl — a very nice girl 
— but, as you know, I live for science 
alone." 

" Bother science !" exclaimed Hamilton 
irreverently. 

The sage looked much as an archdeacon 
might look in whose presence a curate should 
let fall somewhat that savoured of Semi- 
Pelagianism. 

" Don't blaspheme I" he said sadly. Then, 
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after a. pause, he added : ** And now for your 
secret." 

" I must say I think you have been very 
unfair," retorted Hamilton. " You tell me 
nothing, or rather tell me * the thing which ' 
(in my humble opinion) * is not,' and then ex- 
pect me to reward you by telling you what is 
really a great and tremendous secret. How- 
ever, as I meant to have told you in any case, 
it does not make any difference. Well, then 
— don't laugh ! — I am in love with Evelyn 
Montmorency." 

" What ! you have discovered that your 
idea is correct ?" 

" Certainly. There never was any doubt 
of it from the first." 

Wentworth mused a moment. 

*' I was much struck with what Stafford 
told us," he said at length, " and noticed that 
you were still more so. You did not speak 
to me about it at the time, so I thought it 
better to remain silent; but I have myself 
little doubt that the victim of his story and 
your pupil are one and the same person." 

" I am sure of it," said Hamilton. 
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" How do you know ?" 

" To-day, for the first time, I had a private 
interview with her, in which all was made 
clear." 

" Indeed ! And then you must needs fall 
in love with the poor girl straight off ?" 

" Was it not natural ?" answered Hamilton, 
naively. 

" Yes, natural enough, but not necessary. 
It is a strange story, and I pity the poor girl 
from the bottom of my heart Moreover, I 
foresee complications.'' 

" What sort of complications ?" 

" Such as necessarily arise when a hot- 
headed, impetuous youth, tries to cut the 
knot which only patience will untie.'* 

" But you would not have me sit still and 
trust to the chapter of accidents ?'' 

" By no means ; but I would have you be 
cautious. Tell me, what do you propose to 

do r 

" Beard the Earl, and tell him that I know 
all." 

" Just what I expected. And what will 
you get for your pains ? In the first place 
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your dismissal. In the next place the ridi- 
cule of the world/' 

" How so ?'' 

" Why, the world will of course say that 
you have trumped up this utterly improbable 
story, in order to gratify some grudge against 
the Earl — for example, to revenge yourself 
for your dismissal." 

" But I can prove what I say." 

" How r 

" Why, by getting some law court to in- 
vestigate the matter." 

" But no law court will investigate it. 
Whether boy or girl, your pupil is Lord 
Keswick's child. He has full authority 
over her. You at least can do nothing 
directly." 

" How can I do anything indirectly T' 

*' You should find out the exact provisions 
of the will under which Lord Keswick enjoys 
his fortune. There may be people who have 
a right to the property in the event of his 
having no male issue. They, if they exist, 
are the proper persons to move in the mat- 



ter." 
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" True ; I will see to this as soon as pos- 
sible/' 

" You can find out all about it in London. 
I will give you a letter to a legal friend of 
mine there, on whom you ean rely for advice 
and secresy." 

" Thank you very much. And, mean- 
while, you think I can do nothing ?" 

** I think you may seriously damage your 
chance of ultimate success by premature in- 
terference. No court would receive your 
ex parte statement of a fact which, after all, 
is no infringement of the law. Lord Kes- 
wick may dress his child as he likes. No 
cruelty in the ordinary sense of the term is 
alleged. You would only be laughed out of 
court, and if Lord Keswick chose to take 
any notice of your application, he need only 
publish an attested copy of the child's birth 
and baptismal register." 

There was some further talk, the upshot 
of which was that the younger man promised 
for the present to be guided by the advice of 
the elder, and to curb as well as might be 
his impatience. 
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" But," said he, "I will go to London to- 
morrow, and investigate. I have, as you 
know, leave of absence." 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UT when the next morning came, the 
young tutor changed his mind. He 
was too eager for another interview 
with the charming recluse to be willing to 
banish himself from her neighbourhood at 
the very time when he had the best chance 
of seeing her. 

" I will go to London," he said to himself, 
** as soon as the Earl comes home. He will 
make no difficulty in giving me permission." 

Two days, however, passed without afford- 
ing Hamilton any further opportunity of see- 
ing his pupil. On the third he again met the 
dog-cart conveying the nurse to Grangeton. 

He knew now the secret of her visits. 
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She was under the care of a dentist, who was 
making her a set of false teeth, to complete 
(as Hamilton said to himself) her falsity, and 
was obliged to pay him a visit every few 
days in order to their proper adjustment in 
her lean, hungry jaws. Moreover, as none 
of us, however far gone in wickedness or 
vice, are altogether alone in the world, so 
Mrs. NewtoQ had a gossip in Grange ton — a 
thoroughly congenial spirit — who occupied 
the responsible position of matron to the 
workhouse, and was as much respected by 
the guardians of the poor, as she was de- 
tested and abhorred by the poor themselves. 
And it did Mrs. Newton good to take in 
from time to time fresh supplies of perversity 
from the abounding store of this much-re- 
spected and much-detested woman. 

The gallery was empty of all life as 
Hamilton entered it. It was no thorough- 
fare, but lay in a wing of the house far away 
from the inhabited portion. It was seldom 
entered by any one except the Earl, and 
Hamilton, and the nurse. Moreover, Hamil- 
ton had arranged his easel, which was un- 
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usually large, with no litde cunning, to con- 
ceal the door leading to Evelyn's apartments, 
which was small and low, so that he might 
be able at a pinch to slip out of these rooms 
unobserved. 

Altogether he had done his best to make 
his visits safe and easy, and he prided himself 
not a little on his own astuteness. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

HERE was something very charming 
to the senses in Evelyn's sitting- 
room; Everything was so soft, so 
luxurious, so suggestive of a refined and 
artistic taste. As soon as you opened the 
door- you felt yourself in another atmosphere. 
All things fair to look upon met the eye. 
The delicate perfume of roses ravished the 
sense of smell. The astonished foot sank 
deep into a carpet thick and elastic as moss. 
Everything combined to make it the fitting 
frame-work of the exquisitely lovely human 
picture there secluded. 

Hamilton found her standing by the win- 
dow, looking out eagerly upon the landscape. 
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Inexperienced as he was, he yet perceived 
at once that a change had passed upon her 
since they had seen each other last. She 
was less languid, more excitable. It was 
evident that life was beginning to take a 
deeper hold upon her. Hamilton's com- 
munication was fermenting in her breast, 
and her whole nature was undergoing a 
transformation in consequence. 

This time she was not startled at his ap- 
pearance. She evidently expected him. As 
the door opened, she turned hastily round, 
and advanced eagerly to meet him. She 
put out her little hand to greet him. He 
drew her to himself and kissed her forehead. 
She submitted, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world, and then said — 

" I have been so longing to see you. But 
I knew you'd come to- day, as Janet is away 
again." 

" I would have come before, if it had been 
possible," said Hamilton ; " but you must 
know that you are very carefully guarded." 

" Alas I yes." And the young girl shud- 
dered. 
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Hamilton led her to the sofa. But he did 
not put his arm round her waist, nor stroke 
her hair, as he had done before. It would 
have seemed to him a sacrilege, for the girl 
was no longer what she had been. The 
sense of womanhood was dumbly striving 
within her. And Hamilton, though he knew 
not what it was that thus restrained him, 
felt a kind of awe before her. 

" I have been thinking of what you told 
me," said the girl, " and the more I think of 
it the more certain I am that it is all true. 
But what is to be done ? You will advise 
me rightly." 

She spoke in a different tone to that which 
he was accustomed to hear from her. She 
spoke no longer as his simple, trustful, and 
obedient pupil, but as one conscious of her 
own dignity, and seeking on equal terms the 
advice of a friend. The tone, though low 
and sweet, almost repelled him for a moment 
Involuntarily he drew himself a little further 
from her on the sofa. 

"I will help you as much as lies in my 
power," he said, almost coldly. 

VOL. I. 13 
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** I knew you would: But what do you 
advise ?" 

Hamilton pondered for a moment Then 
a thought recurred to his mind which he had 
not ventured to suggest even to Wentworth. 

"Will you let me help you to escape, 
Evelyn ?'' 

It was now the girl's turn to ponder. The 
idea seemed quite new to her, and it evi- 
dently startled her for the moment by its 
suddenness and audacity. But she "was not 
long in making a reply. 

" And what should I do when free ?" she 
asked, raising her great, earnest eyes to 
Hamilton's face. 

Hamilton felt embarrassed. At length, 
inspired by those bewitching eyes, he ex- 
claimed abruptly — 

" Will you become my wife, Evelyn ?" 

She did not blush nor lower her eyes. 
She seemed, in fact, to be considering his 
proposition in the calmest and most con- 
templative way. At length, however, she 
shook her head, as if the problem were rather 
too knotty for her to solve, and answered — 
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" I am afraid I hardly understand what a 
wife is; but I think, if I had a brother, I 
should love him as I do you/' 

Hamilton's face fell some inches. 

" I love you much more dearly than that,'* 
he muttered. 

" I daresay you do. You are so much 
better and wiser than I am." 

There seemed no doing anything, so 
Hamilton thought, with this extraordinary 
girl. Her simplicity and innocence baffled 
him at every turn. 

He paused a moment, and then fell back 
upon the former topic. 

" Would you like to escape, then, without 
becoming my wife r 

** What should I do when free ?'* repeated 
the girl sadly. 

True. What could she do } Hamilton 
was poor, and what could one so helpless 
and innocent of the world's ways do alone ? 

" Besides," continued the girl, " I should 
not like to leave my father." 

" Are you then so fond of him ?" asked 
Hamilton, astonished. 

13—2 
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" Not SO very fond of him — not so fond of 
him as I am of you, for instance — ^but still I 
like him. Sometimes he is very kind to me. 
And, besides, children always live "with their 
parents, don't they ?" 

« Generally." 

" Well, then, I must stay with him ; but 
can't you persuade him to let me go out 
more ? I am sure I should feel better if he 
would.'* 

•* He would pay no attention to me." 

" Then I must try." 

" Listen to me,'' said Hamilton, rather 
alarmed. "You had better say nothing to 
your father. If you say an5rthing, he will at 
once suspect me of having told you what I 
have, and will never let us see each other 
again." 

" O, that would be dreadful. Then I 
won't say anything." 

" For the present it is better not. Try 
to be patient, Evelyn, for a while, and re- 
member that in me you have one near you 
who loves you tenderly." 

" Thank yon so much," said the girl. 
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naively, and Hamilton mentally gnashed hisi 
teeth, 

" She does not love me," he said sorrow- 
fully to himself, as at length he took his leave. 
*' And yet my love for her grows stronger 
every day/' 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 

|EFORE Hamilton got another chance 
of visiting his pupil, the Earl re- 
turned, bringing with him Viscount 
Lynton, a brother statesman. The Viscount 
was a moderate Whig, and the Earl a very- 
liberal Tory, so they hit it off pretty well 
together. 

Viscount Lynton was not only an hereditary 
legislator, but also an actual member of the 
then Government For a nobleman he was 
poor. The five thousand a year he drew as 
Secretary of State formed no inconsiderable 
part of his income. If he had no great 
stake in the country, he had all the greater 
in the Government And this Government 
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was at the moment very insecure in the 
saddle. 

Now Lord Lynton was one of those 
men whose principles are, so to speak, 
pecuniary, and who, in consequence, are in a 
way eligible for a post under almost any 
Government, His Lordship had never said 
or done an)rthing to render himself personally 
obnoxious to the leaders of any party. He 
was not a bad man of business, and pos- 
sessed what, in some Governments, is very 
sparingly represented — ^a popular and engag- 
ing manner. In fact he had a good deal of 
that jaunty way of carrying himself, and that 
graceful frivolity of speech which Lord Pal- 
merston made fashionable among states- 
men. The manner has its advantages. It 
needs no genius to sustain it, and it im- 
poses upon the vulgar. It seems to say : " I 
sway the destinies of an empire as easily as 
you, my humble friend, swallow your break- 
fast." 

But it was not only in manner that Lord 
Lynton was Palmerstoniari. His statesman- 
ship, as far as he had any, was of the same 
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type. Member of one of the clique of Whig 
families to whom heaven has committed the 
charge of England, his principles were of 
course nominally liberal, but they were really 
Whig. As an aristocrat of the narrowest 
type, he hated change, he hated reform, he 
hated every concession made to any other 
than the privileged classes. Blitwhen public 
opinion waxed too strong, he understood how 
to yield gracefully, nay, he often had the 
adroitness to appear to give of his own accord 
what was really wrung from him by the fear 
of losing ofifice. For was he not a Whig, 
and must not a Whig, for the sake of his 
country, nay, in the interests of humanity 
itself, be careful above all things not to desert 
his post ? 

And of his own free-will Lord Lynton had 
never yet deserted his post. His enemies— 
if he had any — could not lay this sin to his 
charge, but it almost seemed as if he would 
have now, in spite of himself, to give up office. 
His eye, if not very sharp, was practised 
enough to discern a crisis. 

It certainly was not his fault that the 
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Government had Irought in that unlucky 
" Vested Interests Bill," to which it was now 
committed. On the contrary, he had done 
all in his power to hinder the step. " Better 
not go far enough than go too far/' he had 
always said. But his opinion had been over- 
ruled. 

And now it almost seemed as if Lord 
Lynton had been right, and his colleagues 
wrong, and, if the Government should be 
defeated, it would have to go out. What, 
under these circumstances, would become of 
Lord Lynton and his five thousand a year ? 
This was the problem that now occupied his 
Lordship's mind. 

It was not therefore to be wondered at 
that he should have accepted an invitation 
from his distant maternal cousin. Lord Kes- 
wick. 

** Keswick," said the astute Viscount to 
himself, "is a sharp fellow, and has been 
mentioned pretty often of late as a possible 
Premier. There is nothing to prevent our 
pulling together." 

By "pulling together," Viscount Lynton 
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meant in this connection that he would 
have no scruples of conscience in accepting^ 
a Secretaryship of State under his " sharp '* 
cousin. 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 

OMEWHAT to his surprise, Hamil- 
ton was asked to dine at the Towers 
the very evening of the Earl's return- 
He had fancied that the Earl would have 
been too much occupied with affairs of state 
to have remembered him on the first day 
But Lord Keswick's mind was, like the 
elephant's trunk, equally ready to pick up a 
pin or rend an oak. And he no doubt meant 
by this attention to attach Hamilton more 
closely to himself and his interests. 

In pursuance of this plan Lord Keswick 
presented the young tutor to his brother 
statesman in a manner decidedly flattering, 
as Mr. Hamilton, a young gentleman in 
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whom he (the Earl) took the highest 
interest 

Lord Lynton at once extended his hand 
with an air between paternal benignity and 
undergraduate good-fellowship. It seemed 
to say : " My dear fellow, I am leady to be 
your father or your playfellow at five minutes' 
notice, only say which you would prefer." 
And then the Viscount purred out some 
-engaging platitudes, until, thinking his victim 
sufficiently beslavered for deglutition at any 
convenient moment, he turned again to his 
cousin. 

There were other guests. Several gen- 
tlemen whose chief claim to distinction rested 
on the extent of their estates. These were 
for the most part of a fine, ruddy complexion, 
loud-voiced, and, in general, a little over-full 
of animal life and spirits. One — ^the chair- 
man of the Petty Sessions — combined the 
professions of land-owner and parson, and 
was famed far and wide for his severe sen- 
tences on the bench. 

Then there was the Bishop of the diocese, 
a wonderfully soft and oily man. It was a 
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Spectacle to see him and Lord Lynton to- 
gether. Both were so exquisitely bland and 
engaging. If the Bishop was the more 
unctuous, the Viscount was the more grace- 
ful ; if the Bishop had a greater command of 
honeyed phrases in English, the Viscount 
surpassed him in saying sweet nothings in 
French. It was difficult, if not impossible^ 
to assign the palm — each in his way was 
matchless. 

The Earl made a point of presenting 
Hamilton to the Bishop with as much em- 
pressement as he had used in presenting him 
tp the Viscount He added that Mr. Hamil- 
ton had some thought of taking Holy Orders,, 
a statement which Hamilton was too bashful 
to contradict 

The Bishop had gathered, from the terms 
in which the Earl had spoken, that Hamilton 
was, if not a scion of the Earl's house, at least 
a scion of some other house equally aristo- 
cratic. He was anxious to be on the best 
terms with Lord Keswick. He was well 
aware of that nobleman's increasing influence, 
and thought that, if by discharging the Christ- 
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ian duty of being on good terms with all 
men you chanced to make yourself agreeable 
to a man in whose gift an archbishopric might 
at some future day come to be, this ought in 
nowise to be counted to you for unrighteous 
self-seeking. So he set the episcopal machine 
to work at very high pressure indeed to win 
the heart of Hamilton. 

"My dear young friend," he began — ^this 
was after dinner on a snug couch in the state 
drawing-room — " I am so pleased to hear that 
you think of taking Holy Orders. In the 
present day, as you know, there is a great 
dearth of fitting candidates. The class that 
you represent grows smaller from day to 
day. The ranks of the clergy are now-a- 
days recruited almost exclusively from a 
class of men of low birth and connections, 
who, whatever other qualifications they may 
Tiave, are certainly destitute of that most 
important one, gentlemanly tone and feel- 
mg. 

Hamilton hardly knew at what the Bishop 
was driving. Suppressing a smile, he 
said — 
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'• It is Still very doubtful, my Lord, whether 
I shall enter the Church." 

Passing over that incorrect phrase, " enter 
the Church," the Bishop pulled out the expres- 
sion-stop of his eloquence in order to persuade 
his young and aristocratic friend not to hesitate 
any longer in choosing between God and Mam- 
mon. For the Bishop, as a much admired 
pulpit orator, had one or two little innocent 
devices, wherewith he was wont to increase 
the effect of his appeals. One of them was 
the assumption of a plaintive tremor in the 
voice — a result which he attained by placing 
the left foot on the pulpit hassock, leaning 
the weight of the body on the right, and then 
agitating the latter in such a way as to send a 
gentle quiver through his whole frame, and by 
consequence to impart that melancholy quaver 
to the voice which was so effective in melting 
the hearts of front and back pews alike. It 
was this that made the Bishop of Grangeton 
so much sought after for charity sermons. In 
fact it was considered that the use of this ex- 
pression-stop was worth from fifteen to twenty 
pounds to any charity the cause of which the 
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Bishop might undertake to advocate, and on 
one occasion when, through hoarseness, he 
had left it unemployed, it had been thought 
a moot point whether a court of equity could 
not compel him to preach the sermon over 
again. 

This was the potent engine which the 
Bishop now determined to make use of for 
the instantaneous conversion of his young 
friend. His left foot was already on a foot- 
stool, he had therefore only to lean well for- 
ward on the sofa, so as to bring the bulk of 
his weight upon the right, and the desired 
result would be attained. 

" My dear Mr. Hamilton, let me entreat 
you to hesitate no longer in your choice," he 
began, in such a sweet, tremulous voice that 
it is probable that, if it had been before in- 
stead of after dinner, Hamilton's tender heart 
would have been moved. As it was, the 
demon of mischief impelled him to look at 
the Bishop's foot, which seemed to him 
instinct with an utterly unnatural though 
most persistent motion. His attention once 
drawn to it, he could not remove his eyes* 
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■ ■ ■ . 

The foot fascinated him, not on account of its 
smallness, for it was rather that of a drayman 
than of an opera-dancer — nor on account of 
the neatness of its ckaussure, for it was en- 
cased in quaint episcopal pumps with steel 
buckles — ^but on account of its untiring and 
exuberant vitality. At last he could hardly 
maintain his gravity. The Bishop, however, 
was too full of his own eloquence to notice 
this. He continued in the same plaintive 
tone : 

"It is no doubt a grave decision you are 
called upon to make. On the one hand, you 
will have to renounce many of those pursuits 
and pleasures appropriate to. your age and 
wealth and rank ; but, on the other, you will 
have the happiness of knowing that the sacri- 
fice is one which will redound to your own 
good, and the glory of the Church. One like 
you, so richly blessed with Heaven's choicest 
blessings, with such influential connections, 
may do much for the Church, and, I may 
add," said the Bishop, stopping the foot for a 
moment and balancing, as it were, the world- 
liness of the remark by the extra heavenli- 

voL. I. .14 
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ness of his smile, " that the Church can do 
something for you. Its highest prizes are 
within the reach of your legitimate ambition. 
And/' continued the Bishop, setting the foot 
again to work, and becoming once more in- 
tensely spiritual, "there is, as you know — 
there can be — no higher, no more noble pro- 
fession '' 

It is probable that the Bishop would have 
gone on for some time longer, but at this mo- 
ment the Earl came up. 

" Will you be ready to resume work to- 
morrow, Mr. Hamilton ?" 

" Certainly, my Lord. How is Lord 
Grange ?" 

It was a very deceitful question, and there 
was something in Hamilton's manner as he 
asked it which made the Earl fix his eyes 
sharply on the young man's face. His brow 
darkened for a moment as he answered : 

" I am in hopes he is the better for his 
holiday. He seems somewhat livelier." 

It was evident to Hamilton that the Earl 
had noticed some change in Evelyn, for which 
it puzzled him to account. And very pro- 
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bably the change itself was not particularly 
agreeable to him. 

The Bishop had long since discharged 
his foot from duty, and had listened in a state 
of some mystification to this dialogue. When 
the Earl, after exchanging a few remarks with 
him, had moved on to some other guests, the 
good Bishop turned to Hamilton, and said, 
with much less cordiality than before — 

" You are, I suppose, a friend of Lord 
Grange ?" 

" I am his tutor." 

" Oh !" said the Bishop. 

It was a short but very expressive answer. 

For a few seconds the Bishop sat there 
almost paralyzed. He felt that he had been 
completely imposed upon. Here had he 
been pouring forth his eloquence in its most 
effective form, with full pedal accompaniment, 
to one who turned out to be only a private 
tutor ! He felt really humiliated. 

As soon as he had recovered a little from 
this moral shower-bath, he got up from the 
sofa, and, muttering something about having 
to speak to Lord Lynton, ambled his way to 

14 — 2 
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the farther end of the room. He felt the 
necessity of getting as far as possible from his 
" young friend." 

As to Hamilton, he remained where he 
was, more amused than angry. And then, 
after a while, he fell into one of his usual 
reveries about his pupil. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ND now for some time things settled 
back into their old routine. Hamil- 
ton gave his lessons, as before, in the 
presence of the nurse, who by this time was 
provided with a new assortment of teeth, so 
unnaturally large and prominent, that they 
added a fresh terror to her appearance. It 
is * true, that from what Hamilton could 
gather, they were rather ornamental than 
useful, being only loosely fitted into the 
niouth, and liable at any moment to get 
shaken out of their right position in the 
most wonderful and startling way, in which 
case the proprietress would, with a kind of 
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vulgar good breeding very little in accord- 
ance with the letter of etiquette, turn her 
back on tutor and pupil, and pull, wrench, 
twist, and knock the rebellious teeth back 
into position, making all the time hideous, 
inarticulate noises, suggestive of slow stran- 
gulation. 

At these times Hamilton would exchange 
a glance of intelligence with Evelyn. Other- 
wise they maintained the old demeanour 
towards each other. 

Neither allowed a sign to escape which 
might betray any secret understanding, 
and Hamilton was really amazed at the 
diplomatic tact which this inexperienced girl 
so suddenly exhibited. 

Things had gone on like this for some 
little time, when Hamilton, chafing with 
impatience, resolved to carry out his plan 
of searching into the conditions of the will 
under which Lord Keswick enjoyed his 
fortune. 

The Earl made no objection to granting 
him leave of absence. Wentworth gave 
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him the promised introduction to his legal 
friend, and, thus armed, the young tutor went 
forth on his quest. 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

R. HARDEN— Wentworth's friend 
— received Hamilton very cordially. 
He was still a young man, of plea- 
sant, frank address, and, as far as Hamilton 
could judge, well versed in his profession. 

" Nothing is easier than to find out what 
you want," he said. " Lady Keswick, as I 
see by the peerage, was the daughter of the 
rich banker, Higginson. No doubt, as Lord 
Keswick's father came to grief, the Earl's 
present fortune is derived from that quarter. 
We have only to search in Doctors' Com- 
mons, and we shall soon find what we want 
Do you know about what year old Higginson 
died r 
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" No." 

" Never mind ; I can easily ascertain that 
for you in the city. And then, to-morrow, 
we can commence our search." 

The next day the search was made, and 
the late Mr. Higginson's will duly scrutinized 
by the lawyer. 

" A curious document," he said, when he 
had finished reading it. " But such whim- 
sical wills are not so very uncommon. It's 
not so bad as Thellusson's, after all. You 
quite understand it ?" 

*' No, not quite. This legal diction is 
rather hard to follow." 

" You see every possible case is provided 
for. Old Higginson evidently wanted to 
found a family, but his daughter's attachment 
to Lord Keswick rather stood in his way. 
He wished to transmit his name — though by 
no means an ornamental one — to posterity, 
and saw clearly that this was not easy, if his 
daughter married a peer. For, supposing 
Lord Keswick or his children had assumed 
the name of Higginson, the title by which 
the head of the family would be called would 
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Still have remained unchanged. And, on the 
other hand, he neither wished to disinherit his 
daughter, nor to forbid the marriage, as he 
probably saw that she was really in love with 
the Earl." 

" What did he do, then ?" 

" Well, like a sensible man, he reconciled 
himself to his fate. He only insisted upon 
carrying out his whim in the one case in 
which it could be carried out effectually." 

" And that case was ? '' 

"In the event of a daughter or daughters 
being born. A daughter could not inherit 
the title, which is, no doubt, with remainder 
only to heirs male, so, in the event of Lord 
Keswick having only daughters, the title 
would either become extinct or pass to a 
collateral branch of the family; the eldest 
daughter would then assume the name of 
Higginson, and the whole fortune would go 
to her, and, should she marry, through her to 
her husband, on condition of his assuming 
this name also. Thus, the old banker's wish 
to found a family and perpetuate his name 
would be carried out. Higginson, you 
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know, was a self-made man, and it is such 
men who are generally most anxious to 
preserve the memory of their achieve- 
ments." 

" And if Lord Keswick should have only a 
son or sons ?*' 

" Then his Lordship would enjoy the for- 
tune for his life-time, with remainder to his 



son or sons." 



" So that, in point of fact, the Earl would 
have a direct interest in having a son instead 
of a daughter ?" 

" Certainly ; and nature seems to have 
been so kind as to give him one." 

" And, in case the Earl had had no child- 
ren at all, what would have happened T' 

" Then the property would have gone to 
a distant relation of old Higginson, here 
specified.'' 

" One more question. Supposing that the 
Earl had had a daughter instead of a son, 
is there any one who would have any 
interest in the property who has not so 
now ?" 

The lawyer opened his eyes. 
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" A singular question," he said. " Let me 
look again. No," he resumed, after a pause, 
during which he re-read a portion of the will, 
" there is no one. In the event of the 
child being a girl, the property would be tied 
up, but the Earl would be sole trustee and 
guardian." 

"Thank you very much," said Hamilton. 
** I think I now understand the matter tho- 
roughly." 

"And will you now pardon me a ques- 
tion ?" asked the lawyer. 

" By all means." 

" In my profession," continued Mr. Har- 
den, smiling, "we ought to be above all 
merely idle curiosity; but, I am not very 
old, and besides, you have come to me rather 
as a friend than a client. So I venture to 
ask you, what object you can have in making 
these inquiries ? It is rather impertinent of 
me to ask such a question, but Wentworth 
will have told you that you can depend upon 
my secrecy, and it is possible that I may be 
able to be of further use to you if you take 
me into your confidence." 
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For a moment Hamilton hesitated. He 
had not intended to let the lawyer into the 
secret, but a glance at his frank, open coun- 
tenance, made him waver in his resolution, 
and at the moment he felt so keenly the need 
of some friendly counsel, that he decided to 
give him the information he desired. 

** I will tell you," he said, " but first let us 
get back to your chambers." 




CHAPTER XL. 

|RRIVED at the Temple, the lawyer 
shut the door of his chambers, 
wheeled an arm-chair forward for 
his guest, and said with a smile : 
" And now for your secret." 
" It can be told very simply and shortly. 
Lord Keswick's so-called son is really a 
daughter." 
" Impossible !" 

" A simple matter of fact I know it." 
" How ?" 

" I am her private tutor." 
" Indeed ! It seems incredible. But we 
lawyers are used to family secrets, even as 
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Strange as this. I do not wonder now at the 
interest you take in the will." 

"And you understand now the object of 
my asking whether any one would have an 
interest in the property if the child were a 
girl instead of a boy ?" 

" Yes ; you want to find some one who 
has at once an interest and a right to stir in 
the matter." 

" And there is no one ?" 
'* Unfortunately not. The will is very 
explicit Had there been another trustee 
named, the case would have been different. 
As it is, Lord Keswick has it all in his own 
hands." 

" What would you advise ?" 
** It is a most difficult question. The case 
is one of which no court of law could take 
cognizance. If there were any pretence of 
cruelty, the Earl could be proceeded against 
criminally. But merely to dress a child in a 
peculiar way — for I presume he must do 
that — is.no cruelty in the eye of the law." 
" But he confines her." 
" Not in a dungeon T 
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" O, no, in the most sumptuously furnished 



rooms/' 



" And surrounds her with luxuries ?" 

'* Yes/' 

" As far as you know, is he ever unkind to 
Tier ?" 

" As far as I know, never/' 

" Then you see there is nothing to get hold 
of. Every parent has a right to restrain his 
child's liberty, so it be not accompanied with 
circumstances of cruelty. These, as you tell 
me, are entirely absent in this case. On the 
contrary, the Earl seems to solace his con- 
science by doing everything he can for his 
child, which will not expose him to the risk 
of detection. 

" It is true," pursued Mr. Harden, " that 
in the event of sufficient proof being tendered 
of the deception, there might be a case for 
the interference of a court of equity. Such a 
court could insist upon the provisions of the 
will being executed. But here we are met 
by the difficulty that there is no one who 
seems to have any right to move in the 
matter. If we could get anyone with an in- 
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terest in the property, the law would recog- 
nise his loctis standiy but unfortunately there 
is no such person." 

" Would you, then, failing all legal means, 
recommend me to expose the transaction 
through the papers ?*' 

^^ Cut bono? In the first place, no one 
would believe you. You might even lay 
yourself open to a criminal indictment for 
libel The Earl would produce the registers 
of birth and baptism, and no doubt the at- 
tendant of the child, who must be privy to 
the deception, would be ready to perjure her- 
self. Against this, what evidence have you ? 
Simply your own conviction — damply sufficient 
no doubt for yourself, but worth very little in 
a court of law.'' 

" But could not the court order an examina- 
tion before convicting me of libel ?" 

" The case is unprecedented in a criminal 
court. Courts of equity have before now 
ordered such examinations ; but it is certainly 
highly improbable that, if Lord Keswick had 
the audacity to prefer a criminal indictment 
against you, producing the evidence of the re- 
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gisters, of the child's attendant, of himself, 
and probably of some medical man bribed for 
the purpose, it is, I say, highly improbable 
that a criminal court would require any fur- 
ther evidence to condemn you. But, as I 
have said, the case is entirely unprecedented. 
Lord Keswick would probably not run the 
risk of indicting you, but he would either pass 
the accusation by in contempt, or he would 
publish his evidence, and, at . the same time, 
throw out the hint that you were actuated by 
malice in making your disclosure ; and, as you 
would of course have been dismissed from 
your post by that time, it would be easy for 
him to convince people that your motive was 
spite at your dismissal." 

Hamilton's face fell. 

" Is there, then, absolutely nothing to be 
done ?" 

The lawyer considered for some mi- 
nutes. 

" I am of opinion," he said, " that in the 
present state of affairs, it would be in the last 
degree injudicious to take any overt steps in 
the matter. Your pupil herself will be the 
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proper person to take the initiative. Is she 
aware of her own circumstances ?" 

" I have revealed them to her." 

" Good. That is one step gained. The 
more influence you can acquire over her, and 
the more you can bring her to see the unna- 
turalness of her present state, the better 
chance is there of success in the future. This 
should be your object now, for you must re- 
member that even if your efforts had a better 
prospect of success than they have, they 
might all be shipwrecked by the girl's reluct- 
ance to take any steps against her father. 
What if she were to refuse to be rescued, and 
say she preferred her present state to any 
other ? Brought up as she has been, you 
must not expect her to think and act like an 
ordinary young lady." 

Hamilton felt that all this was true. Had 
not Evelyn already expressed her determina- 
tion to stay with her father ? And would 
she thank him for any steps he might take 
which would tend to throw odium on the 
Earl? 

The lawyer saw the shadow upon his young 

i5— 2 
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visitor^s face, and, with his usual shrewdness, 
guessed at once the truth. 

" You must not be disheartened," he said ; 
" with a little patience, all may turn out well. 
Make use of your opportunities as tutor. 
Who knows," he added, smiling, " but what 
she may fall in love with you, and be willing 
to cut ' the Gordian knot by means of an 
elopement ?" 

Hamilton smiled sadly. As yet he had 
been able to detect no trace of the love for 
which he yearned. 




CHAPTER XLI. 

|T was with a heavy heart that Hamil- 
ton returned home. Wentworth's 
shrewd common-sense view of the 
case had now been endorsed by the pro- 
fessional sagacity of a lawyer, and Hamilton 
was obliged to admit to himself that his best 
course of action would be that suggested by 
Mr. Harden. But it was too slow and 
tedious to commend itself to the inclination, 
however it might to the sober reason, of the 
impetuous young man. 

There was one other person who constantly 
recurred to his mind when pondering over 
the dilemriia in which he found himself. 
This was Mr. Stafford, the curate. He took 
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counsel with Wentworth whether he should 
make this gentleman his confidant, and en- 
deavour to get further particulars of the story- 
he had formerly narrated. 

"If he would only tell me the name of 
the village where the occurrence took place," 
he said, " I could make further enquiries 
myself. This would be at least one step 
gained." 

" Do you know where the Earl's child was 
born ?*' 

" No, but this would not be difficult to find 
out*' 

" I am not so sure of that Probably the 
Earl has long since got rid of all the servants 
who were with him at that time, except the 
nurse. And yet, without knowing this fact, 
how would it help you if Stafford were to give 
you the name of the village which was the 
scene of his narrative ?*' 

" It could easily be found out by advertising 
a reward for the information." 

" Quite so ; but you want to avoid pub- 
licity at present However, there can be no 
harm in your seeing if you can get anything 
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more out of Stafford. I am pretty sure you 
won't. He thinks too much of the seal of 
confession, as he calls it. But you may trust 
him. He is a gentleman.'* 

This admission seemed rather wrung from 
Wentworth by the manliness and sincerity of 
his nature than uttered con amove. It was 
evident to Hamilton that Mr. Stafford's visits 
at the Vicarage were still too frequent to per- 
mit Wentworth to regard him with much 
cordiality. 




CHAPTER XLII. 

HAVE a confession to make to 
you," exclaimed Hamilton, enter- 
ing Mr. Stafford's room. 

Mr. Stafford disappeared at once into the 
inner room, where, through the open door, 
Hamilton saw him diving into a strangely- 
decorated chest, whence he at last drew forth 
an ecclesiastical vestment, which it would 
have puzzled the young tutor either to de- 
scribe or denominate. 

" O, I didn't mean it so seriously as that, 
Mr. Stafford," he said, suppressing a smile. 

Mr. Stafford restored the vestment to its 
place with evident reluctance, and returned 
to the reception-room. 
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"What do you wish to tell me?" he 
asked, with some tinge of severity in his 
tone, 

" I want to tell you a secret, and to get 
one out of you in return." 

" Whatever I may lawfully tell you I will,'' 
returned the clergyman. 

" You remember the instance you gave 
us of the advantages of confession one night 
when we were supping with you ?" 

" Yes." 

" And you may remember also noticing 
the interest with which I followed your 
narrative ?" 

" Yes ; it seemed almost to excite you." 

" It did, and not without good reason. I 
will tell you why, but first promise me that 
you will keep what I am going to tell you 
as inviolably secret as if it were told you 
under the seal of confession. That is what I 
meant by saying that I wanted to confess to 
you." 

" This is no confession, and it is better to 
leave its language and its obligations out of 
consideration. But I give you my word of 
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honour as a gentieman, to keep your secret 
inviolate." 

" Good. Well, then, I have every reason 
to believe that the nobleman of your story is 
no other than Lord Keswick." 

The clergyman started. 

" Is it possible ?'* he exclaimed. 

" I ought to know," said Hamilton. 

" True, you ought indeed." 

" Long before I heard your story I had sus- 
pected the truth. I was then confirmed in 
my suspicions, and since then I have estab- 
lished the fact." 

" What fact ?" 

" That the so-called J-rOrd Grange is a girl.'* 

"Very singular," mused the clergyman. 
" It is true that the life of entire seclusion 
the poor child seems to lead ought to have 
roused my suspicions, knowing, as I did, 
from the confession I received, that such a 
trick as the palming off of a child of one 
sex for a child of the other, however strange 
an incident, had nevertheless actually taken 
place." 

" And now I thought," said Hamilton, 
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"that under these circumstances, as my 
object is no idle curiosity, but that of 
rescuing an unfortunate prisoner from a state 
of unnatural confinement, you would not 
object to furnish me with some additional 
particulars of the event you formerly nar- 
rated, or at least tell me the name of the 
village where it occurred." 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Hamilton, that I 
cannot oblige you in what to you, I dare say, 
seems a very natural request, but it is im- 
possible. It is a mortal sin to betray the 
secrets of the confessional. What I could 
have done under other circumstances would 
have been to endeavour to persuade my 
penitent to make open confession of his 
offence. But that, as you know, is in this 
case impossible, as he has already been 
removed by death." 

Hamilton knew that it was useless to 
press the point. He therefore only said 
sadly : 

" I thought you might have helped me, and 
done a good service to a poor girl at the 
same time." 
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" I would gladly do anything in my power, 
but this is not in my power. I dare not do 
evil that good may come. If a man came to 
me this evening and told me, under the seal 
of confession, that he was going to murder 
you to-morrow, I should of course do all in 
my power to dissuade him from such a crime, 
and should withhold absolution from him, 
but I could not denounce him to the au- 
thorities." 

Hamilton shuddered and looked with an 
interest bordering on horror on the clergy- 
man's pale, ascetic face. 

At last, recovering himself, he fell back 
upon the question he had already asked 
Wentworth and Mr. Harden. 

** What would you advise me to do ?" 

There followed upon this a minute discus- 
sion of the circumstances of the case, at the 
end of which Mr. Stafford gave it as his 
opinion, in agreement with Hamilton's other 
confidants, that a policy of patience was the 
one which seemed most likely in the end to 
prove successful. 

Before they parted, an idea struck the 
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clergyman, which he communicated with a 
somewhat triumphant air to Hamilton. 

" I think," he said, " that I could perhaps 
touch the Earl's heart by dexterously allud- 
ing to this piece of family history in one of 
my sermons, in such a way that no one not 
in the secret would understand the allusion. 
The Earl goes very regularly to church, I 
believe ?" 

Hamilton smiled sadly. It was true that 
the Earl went very regularly to church, but 
then his going to church was different to that 
of other men, for the church at Keswick 
Towers formed part of the house itself, and 
the Earl's so-called pew therein was a large 
upper gallery raised, as became the pew of a 
nobleman, high above all observation, and 
further screened from the vulgar gaze by blue 
silk curtains. And Hamilton, who had once 
been privileged to enter it, knew that it was 
furnished with a variety of sofas and arm- 
chairs ranged round a fire-place, making it, 
at least in winter, a most agreeable lounge, 
and, recalling all this, he could not avoid 
harbouring the uncomfortable suspicion that 
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the Earl took advantage of this seclusion to 
enjoy the sweets of repose. In this, it is 
true, he wronged the present Earl, who 
usually turned the time to account by reading 
a volume of his favourite Comte — ^which 
was the nearest approach to a religious exer- 
cise of which his sceptically-constituted mind 
was capable. 

But, in either case, Mr. Stafford's allusive 
eloquence was likely to be thrown away. 




CHAPTER XLIII. 

HE " Vested Interests Bill " was one 
of those measures about which even 
Englishmen can grow excited. It 
was, in fact, a magnificent example of the 
different way in which the same object can 
strike different minds. The party that had 
introduced it seldom contented themselves 
with saying less than that it was " without 
exception the most righteous attempt at 
legislation of which the history of England 
afforded any trace," and that it " could not 
fail, if passed, to tend to the salvation of the 
country :" — whilst the Opposition, beginning 
with such comparatively mild phrases as 
** mischievous meddling," " dishonest inter- 
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ference with the rights of property,"^ and such 
like, had come now to the conclusion that 
the. aim, nature, and probable effects of the 
measure, could be adequately described only 
by the phrases, " wholesale spoliation" — " gi- 
gantic immorality" — and " revolutionary sub- 
version of all natural rights." Each party 
defended its own views through its chosen 
champions with a great deal of eloquence 
and a moderate amount of argument, and 
the country generally was by consequence in 
the state in which it loves best to be, viz., 
in a pleasurable ferment of pugnacity with 
respect to a measure, of the true bearings 
of which it had not the dimmest concep- 
tion. 

It was a crisis in which England, that is 
England's Government, expected every man 
to do his duty. All the ministers who 
could be trusted to open their lips were 
stumping the country in the interests of their 
party. All, that is, with one exception. 
Where was Lord Lynton, the ready of speech 
and suave of manner ? Why, poor Lord 
Lynton was ill at Keswick Towers. He 
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had been suddenly attacked by that curse of 
the aristocracy, which is, however, to states- 
men so often a blessing in disguise — ^the 
gout. " The Government is doomed," Lord 
Keswick had said to him the morning after 
his arrival. " I would recommend you to 
abstain from all decided action at this junc- 
ture," and the intelligence thus conveyed had 
given such a shock to the system of the 
amiable Viscount, that he had taken to his 
bed almost immediately, and despatched tele- 
grams to his colleagues to inform them of 
the sudden attack. " It is most unfortunate,'' 
he wrote the next morning to the Premier, 
" especially as the doctor tells me I shall be 
good for nothing for some time to come. 
U homme propose^ mats Dieu dispose.^* 

But the Premier, untouched by this pious 
quotation, had muttered something which on 
the lips of an ordinary individual would have 
sounded like an anathema. Then he had 
turned to his private secretary, whom, as his 
nephew, he admitted into all his secrets, and 
said — 

" I rather think Lynton is ' ratting.' If so, 
VOL. I. 16 
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it is all Up with us. He has a true enough 
instinct in such matters. And Keswick is a 
dangerous man for him to be with. By-the- 
by, Keswick has not opened his lips as yet 
about this confounded Bill.'* 

"Yes; once in the Lords, when it was 
talked of, he said such a measure would re- 
quire the gravest consideration." 

" That of course was because he had not 
then made up his mind what line to take. 
I wonder what he will do. A good deal 
will depend upon him. He is much looked 
up to by all parties. We must try to get 
at him. You might run down and see him." 




CHAPTER XLIV. 

FEW days later Lord Lynton, who 
had by this time so far recovered 
from his attack as to be able to 
ivander (of course on crutches) about the 
park, espied a well-known figure driving up 
the avenue. It was none other than the 
Honourable Arthur Limpet, Private Secre- 
tary to the First Lord of the Treasury. Lord 
Lynton, although provided with crutches, did 
not care to be caught already out of doors, 
so he drew modestly back, and made his 
way, with wonderful rapidity for such a 
sufferer, into the mansion by a back entrance. 
He had not been very long in his room before 
the Earl entered. 

1 6 — 2 
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" It is as I told you/' he said with a grim 
smile. " The Government . is on its last 
legs." 

" How do you know ?" asked Lord Lyn- 
ton. 

"Why young Limpet is here with an 
overture." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the Viscount, who 
from force of habit could not help dissimu- 
lating even when nothing was to be gained 
thereby. 

"And you know," continued the Earl,. 
" Lord Limpet would never ask me to join 
his ministry unless he were in extremis r 

" Perhaps not. But what is the proposi- 
tion?" . 

" That I declare at once for the * Vested 
Interests Bill.' It is quite true I am not as 
yet committed one way or the other," added 
the Earl, with the manner of a, man who 
considers it idle to pretend that he could 
have any conviction in. such a matter. " If 
I will do this, they will find a place for^ me. 
It seems the Privy Seal would retire — ^he 
doesn't care much to be in office, he's so old 
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now. Mollusk would take his place, and I 
should step into the Foreign Office. It 
shows they must be at their wits' ends for 
Mollusk to consent to be shelved in that way/' 

Lord Lynton mused eloquently for a mo- 
ment. Then he said — 

'* And you have of course declined ?" 

" Yes ; I said I should remain neutral for 
the present" 

" He will be Premier/' thought the Vis- 
count " He is playing a deep game. I had 
better throw in my lot with him." But he 
said nothing aloud. It seemed indecent to 
express approbation of a refusal which would 
almost certainly give his own Government 
its coup'dc'grdce. And Lord Lynton was a 
stickler for the proprieties. 

*' Apropos^' resumed the Earl, " Limpet 
wants to see you. No doubt he will apply 
a little pressure. I told him you were still 
seriously indisposed. Will you see him or 
not ?" 

" I can hardly decline ; I know him so 
well. But ril just get into bed and receive 
him there — my foot hurts me more than ever/' 
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The Earl smiled, and withdrew. Lord 
Lynton rang for his valet, and got himself 
put to bed, groaning at intervals after a 
moving fashion. Then he sent a message 
to Mr. Limpet expressing a wish to see 
him. 

The secretary had brought the condolences 
of his chief, to which he added his own, on 
Lord Lynton's illness. " Its suddenness took 
us all by surprise," he added. 

" That's the worst of the gout,*' groaned 
the Viscount, "it is so very sudden in its 
operations." 

" That's exactly what my uncle says. He 
hopes that, as it came so suddenly, it may 
also go away as suddenly." 

" There's not much chance of that from 
what the doctor tells me," answered the 
invalid ruefully. 

"Your Lordship's illness is most unfortu- 
nate for the interests of our party, occurring^ 
as it does just at this juncture." 

" It is that which annoys me most." 

"Your assistance would be so specially 
valuable just now." 
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" It IS kind of you to say so, my dear Mr. 
Limpet" 

" The Prime Minister directed me to say 
so," answered the secretary, with an official 
mien. " It would be presumptuous in me 
to express an opinion. He still hopes that 
your Lordship may recover in time to take 
part in the present campaign." 

" I hope I may," sighed the Viscount. 

" He would never forget the favour thus 
conferred on him." 

"It would be a duty, not a favour, were I 
only able to discharge it." 

Mr. Limpet began to despair. After one 
or two more attempts, he repeated his con- 
dolences, and rose to take leave. 

" Remember me most warmly to Lord 
Limpet," said the Viscount ; " thank him for 
his kind enquiries, and tell him he can depend 
upon me for every exertion of which my poor 
martyred body is capable." 

This message was delivered to the Premier 
two days later, in a much condensed, but not 
altogether unrecognisable form. Mr. Limpet 
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conceived that its essence might be best ex- 
pressed by the one word, 

" Ratted !" 

" I knew it," groaned the Premier. " And 
Keswick r 

" Dark !" 

"Then we are lost However, we must 
not forget that we are Limpets, and owe 
a duty to our country. We must fight it 
out." 




CHAPTER XLV. 

ORD KESWICK'S plans were ripen- 
ing fast. The scheme of a strong 
collition ministry, ofwhich he should 
be the head, assumed more definite propor- 
tions every day. He had already secured 
Lord Lynton, and there seemed good reason 
to believe that another of Lord Limpet's 
cabinet would be quite willing to accept 
office under him. A great majority of the 
moderate members of the Tory party, dis- 
appointed at the conduct of their nominal 
chief, looked to him as to their natural 
leader. 

He began to sound some of the more pro- 
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minent members of the party, an4 secured so 
many promises of support, that what had been 
a chance of success seemed rapidly ripening- 
into a certainty. 

It was now becoming evident to all men 
that the ** Vested Interests Bill " could not 
be carried, and that the Government must ga 
out. True, it might execute its threat of 
dissolution, but this would, in the present 
temper of the country, only retard, not alter,, 
the result. 

Under these circumstances, it was clear 
to those in the secret, that when the pre- 
sent Government should have been turned 
out, the leader of the Opposition would be 
unable to form a cabinet which should 
give any prospect of durability; and it was 
decided that, upon his relinquishing the task, 
the Nestor of politics, with whom Lord 
Keswick was on intimate terms, and whom 
the Sovereign would be certain, under these 
circumstances, to consult, should suggest the 
Earl as the future Premier. 

Lord Keswick was personally popular 
at Court, and altogether it seemed as if 
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at length all obstacles to the attainment of 
the object of his life-long ambition had been 
removed. 




CHAPTER XLVI. 

|HE execution of the EarFs plans in- 
volved his frequent absence from 
home. And whenever he was away 
the nurse, instead of increasing her vigilance, 
seemed to think that it was a good opportu- 
nity for her to secure a little relaxation. As 
long as she was in the house, Hamilton did 
not venture to make any attempt to see the 
fair recluse ; but when one day he had watched 
her once more on her way either to her 
dentist, or the matron of the workhouse, or 
both, he resolved to pay another extra-official 
visit to his pupil. 

She evinced the utmost delight at his re- 
appearance. Her eye sparkled, her cheek 
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flushed, her lips parted into the sweetest of 
sweet smiles. 

** I thought you were never coming to see 
me again," she exclaimed, almost reproach- 
fully. 

" I could not come," he answered ; " you 
were too carefully watched. And now I am 
here, are you glad to see me ?" 

It was aquestron, half timid, half conceited. 
But the girl noticed neither the timidity nor 
the conceit She looked at him chidingly 
for a moment, and then said : * , 

** How can you ask such a question ? You 
know I like to see you better than any one 
else in the world." 

Here was a confession which ought to have 
satisfied the most exacting of lovers. And 
from the lips of any other girl even that 
moial coxcomb, Hamilton, would no doubt 
have been contented with it. But the very 
frankness of the utterance seemed in this case 
to show that the words must be taken in an«» 
other sense to that which he desired. 

"Ah! Evelyn/' he said, blushing, boy- 
like, as he spoke, " if you only liked to see 
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me half as much as I like to see you, we 
might be, oh, so very happy." 

" And are you not happy ?" she asked, 
with an expression of concern, ignoring or 
forgetting the first part of his sentence. 

" I can never be happy so long as you do 
not love me,'* answered the youth in an 
accent of desperation. 

"But I do love you," exclaimed Evelyn, 
with an energy Hamilton had never before 
known her to evince. 

" Ah ! you love me only as a brother." 

"And how else ought I to love you?" 
asked the girl, opening her great eyes to their 
widest extent 

"O, I want you to love me much more 
than that — to love me as I love you — ^to love 
me so that, when I am away from you, you are 
unhappy — no, I don't exactly want that^ for 
I should be miserable myself if I thought I 
made you unhappy. O, Evelyn, I can't ex- 
plain my meaning, I can only feel it, but, 
believe me, I love you so that all the world 
beside is nothing to me and you are every- 
thing.'* 
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" Do you really ?" asked the girl, a strange 
expression of delight breaking over her sweet, 
pure features. " How nice it is to know that 
— to be sure that some one like you — so wise 
and good and handsome — loves one so dearly. 
It makes me very happy." 

Something there was in this confession 
which made Hamilton's heart beat quicker, 
and a soft glow of satisfaction steal over his 
impressible heart. But the next moment he was 
again restless and discontented. The open, 
naive manner of the sweet young creature at 
his side left him ever In doubt how he should 
interpret her utterances. 

" Well, I am still unhappy," he murmured 
at last, sadly. 

As he said this, Evelyn nestled close to 
him, as if following a natural instinct of sym- 
pathy, and laid her head upon his shoulder. 

" Don't be unhappy," she said, softly, and 
looked up with tearful eyes into his, the while 
she spoke, *' or I shall be unhappy also." 

It was very wrong of Hamilton, after having 
made all manner of good resolves on the sub- 
ject, but so it was, that, as Evelyn, thus speak- 
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ing, naturally raised her little dewy mouth, 
he bent down suddenly, and kissed it The 
operation refreshed him wonderfully. It was 
not, as we know, the first time that he had 
performed it, but, somehow, the effect was 
very different now to what it had been for- 
merly. Then he had kissed her as one kisses 
a pretty child ; now he kissed her with the 
dawning conviction that he was kissing one 
whom love alone gave him any right to kiss. 
" I almost think she begins to love me as I 
would be loved," he said within himself, and 
his handsome features began to wear a bright 
and joyous aspect. Under these circum- 
stances, it seemed only natural to him to 
repeat the kiss, which Evelyn, so far from 
resenting, appeared to find by no means dis- 
agreeable, for she pouted her little rose-bud 
lips, as if to lighten his labour, looking at him 
all the time, child of nature as she was, with- 
out a trace of bashfulness, but full of the most 
evident confidence in all that one *' so good 
and wise and handsome " as himself might 
think proper to do. Then he wound his 
arm around her slender waist, and, for the 
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first time since he had fallen in love, began to 
indulge in the sweet consciousness of love 
returned. 

It was a pretty picture as they thus sate 
together — these boy and girl lovers — he erect 
and proud, supporting with his strong arm 
her soft, delicate frame, and looking down 
into her face with eyes that swam in the 
tender glory of a love which, reckless of Past 
or Future, revels in the sweet fruition of 
the Present — ^whilst she, with streaming hair 
and gaze which every moment grew deeper in 
its meaning, seemed so supremely happy to 
nestle by him, and anchor her weak woman's 
nature in the safe roadstead of a manly love. 

Yes, it was a pretty picture, and Hamilton 
had not been far out in saying that Evelyn 
was beginning to love him even as he would 
be loved. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

HE fates just now were propitious to 
the young couple, and for two or 
three days running, Hamilton was 
able to enjoy these stolen interviews. And, 
what made his happiness almost complete, 
each succeeding interview tended more tho- 
roughly to convince him that Evelyn loved 
him with the full love of a deep, trustful 
nature — a love manifesting itself often, it is 
true, in ways most unconventional, but ever 
pure, and earnest, and elevated as that 
idealistic beauty, of which she herself was a 
type. Already there had begun to steal over 
her a sense of bashfulness and timidity — as of 
a neophyte admitted all at once to some 
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innermost mystery — and at times she would 
blush and cast down her eyes before Hamil- 
ton's earnest gaze, until the youth would 
break in upon her happy embarrassment by 
closing the drooping lids with an impetuous 
kiss. 

Every time he came he found her more 
the woman. Amongst other things, she had 
actually asserted her own will in opposition 
to that of the nurse, and resisted the attempt 
of the latter to cut her hair. This was now 
long and luxuriant. Hamilton thought he 
had never seen a lovelier picture than she 
presented, as, entering the room noiselessly, 
he found her asleep upon a couch. Her 
attitude was almost the same as that in which 
he had seen her first There was the same 
careless grace of posture, the same upturned 
face, the same drooping hand. But how dif? 
ferent was her expression .even in the uncon- 
sciousness of sleep. Then it had been so 
resigned, and melancholy, and helpless ; now, 
if there was still a tinge of sadness, it was 
sadness tempered with the memory of joy, 
A faint smile flickered ever and anon around 
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her lips. More than all, there was now a 
depth and a meaning in her face which had 
then been wholly wanting. Love, and all 
the blissful consciousness which love carries 
in its train, had now transfigured it with a 
higher and diviner beauty. It was no longer 
the inanimate statue — it was the statue into 
which Aphrodite had breathed the breath 
of life. 

With stealthy tread Hamilton advanced 
towards the sleeper, and bending down im- 
pressed the softest of soft kisses on her pure 
white forehead. So gentle was the action 
that it did not for a moment wake her. It 
was evident to Hamilton, gazing love-stricken 
into her upturned face, and marking the ever- 
varying expressions which it assumed, that 
she had already woven his kiss into the tissue 
of her dreams. A sudden light of placid joy 
irradiated her features, and a half-smile 
rippled in soft dimples from her parted lips* 
Then the chain of slumber seemed to snap 
beneath too supreme a strain of happiness, 
and the young girl opening her eyes languidly 
became aware of two other eyes, fuU-chai^ed 
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with the precious meaning of affection, bent 
upon her own. 

" You here, dear Alfred !" she exclaimed. 
*' How nice !" 

And, rising hastily, she put up her rosy 
mouth for him to kiss. 

Hamilton felt that he had made wonderful 
progress since the first interview. He was 
rapidly carrying out the plan which Mn 
Harden had recommended. So inspired was 
he by his success that he resolved to repeat 
the proposition of flight which he had already 
once made. 

" Evelyn,'' he said, sitting down beside her 
on the sofa, and drawing her gently towards 
him, " Evelyn, I want to speak seriously to 
you." 

*' Don't we always talk seriously together ?" 
she asked archly. 

" Not quite always, except at lessons ; but 
what I have to say is really important 
You know we cannot go on for ever like 
this." 

"Why not?" 

" Because there is, for one thing, too great 
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a risk of detection ; but, most of all, because 
the life you now lead is so unnatural" 

" True," sighed the girl, " I feel it more 
and more every day. But what is to be 
done ? I have no courage to tell papa that 
I know all and to ask him to take pity upon 
me. 

" Upon no account do that," exclaimed 
Hamilton, shuddering at the thought of what 
a man like the Earl might do in the first 
access of vindictiveness at making such a 
discovery. "In the first place, we should 
never be allowed to see each other again, if 
you did that" 

The young girl grew pale. This was 
always the argument that had most weight 
with her, and Hamilton's heart beat quicker 
with a proud sense of satisfaction as this con-^ 
viction forced itself upon him. 

" You will not be angry, Evelyn," he re- 
sumed, " if I make a proposal which I have 
already made once before ?" 

" I could never be angry with you," 
and she nestled yet closer to him as she 
spoke. 
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" Become my little wife, Evelyn/' 

This time Evelyn blushed, and hid her 
face on his shoulder. Neither did she say 
she did not understand his meaning. 

" You must, you will,'' cried Hamilton im- 
petuously, and his eyes sparkled with a 
sudden fire, as the quick instinct of love 
taught him how to interpret her silence. And 
he wound his arm yet faster round the unre- 
sisting form of his beloved, who, trembling 
and yet trustful, sate aglow with the sweetest 
consciousness of which the human heart is 
capable. 

" Speak one little word, my dearest," mur- 
mured Hamilton at length, in the great 
selfishness of love. 

Thus adjured, Evelyn, still blushing and 
with drooping eyes, murmured gently, 

" I feel now that I could never be happy 
without you." 

" Oh, thank you — thank you a thousand 
times — for that," exclaimed the ardent youth. 
" Oh, if you only knew how happy you have 
made me !" 

Then for a while both were silent, finding 
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a sufficiency of enjoyment in this sweet cer- 
tainty of mutual love. 

Hamilton, as the older and more practical 
of the two, was the first to come back to hard 
waking life. 

" And you will try now for my sake," he 
said, " to escape from your present confine- 
ment ?" 

" I will do anything you think best," she 
answered. 

Hamilton's heart leapt almost into his 
mouth as he heard these words. All, he 
thought, would now be easy. 

'* We must watch our opportunity," he an- 
swered. " I will make all the necessary pre- 
parations, and then some night you must slip 
out of your rooms, and we will start off some- 
where and be married." 

It was the speech of a boy, who fancies 
difficulties already half overcome, when dex- 
terously understated. 

But Evelyn, ever trustful and admiring, 
saw everything as he saw it, and already 
believed her emancipation the most simple 
and natural thing in the world. 
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Hamilton was already arranging in his mind 
the details of this peculiarly easy achieve- 
ment when he fancied he heard the sound 
as of a suppressed cough at his elbow. It 
seemed to come from behind the wainscoting. 
Both he and Evelyn started and listened a 
moment for a repetition of the noise, but all 
was silence. 

"How absurd!" he said at length. "It 
must have been some asthmatic rat." 

It was not hard to re-assure Evelyn, and 
in a few moments both were again in that 
happy state of obliviousness to all external 
impressions which is so characteristic of 
lovers. 

When at last they separated and Hamilton 
descended, he learnt that the Earl had unex- 
pectedly returned home an hour before. As 
he returned to the picture-gallery, in order to 
divert suspicion by adding some touches to 
his painting, he shuddered as he thought of 
the risk they had been running. 




CHAPTER XLVIIL 

lAMILTON had not been five minutes 
at work when he heard the Earl's 
step approaching. It was in vain 
that he tried to assume an unconcerned de- 
meanour. His heart beat tumultuously, and 
his whole frame trembled. As the Earl 
drew nearer, he arose and greeted him. So 
doing he was conscious that he blushed, and 
cast down his eyes. 

The Earl, pale and impassive as ever, 
did not appear to notice his embarrassment. 
Extending his hand, he returned Hamilton's 
greeting even more graciously than his 
wont. 

" I have come back sooner than I had in- 
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I _ - 

tended," he said. " How does the picture 
get on ?" 

" I find it more difficult than I had at 
first fancied," stammered Hamilton. 

The Earl bent down towards the canvas, 
scrutinized it for a moment, and then turned 
his flashing eyes upon the young man's face. 

Hamilton shrunk before the gaze. He 
felt instinctively that the Earl was reading in 
the most secret recesses of his soul, and that, 
flurried and nervous as he himself was, he 
wa$ powerless to hinder this investigation. 
But no look or gesture permitted him a con- 
jecture respecting the. Earl's own thoughts. 
The latter merely said with a smile : 

" It would almost seem as if the fine 
weather had made you a little idle, Mr. 
Hamilton," and passed on into Evelyn's 
rooms. 

Hamilton stood there for a moment spell- 
bound. He felt he knew not how. A dim, 
misty sense of impending evil weighed heavily 
upon him. The Earl's gaze had always had 
for him a weird, horrible fascination, but on 
former occasions he had been able to meet 
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it, if not unmoved, at least without betraying 
signs of agitation. This time it had been 
different. He had been taken unawares, and 
had not been able at so short a notice to 
rally his moral forces. And now he felt 
baffled, uncomfortable, miserable. An unde- 
fined instinct seemed to tell him that a crisis 
was at hand. 




CHAPTER XLIX. 

HE Earl seemed to suspect nothing, 
for he asked Hamilton to dinner the 
same evening, and conversed with 
him with his usual affability. Lord Lynton 
was sufficiently recovered to be able to appear. 
" The worst of the gout is," he said to 
Hamilton, who congratulated him on the 
improvement, " that one has so many relapses. 
At this moment, for instance, I suffer hardly 
any inconvenience, and a couple of hours to 
come I may be writhing in agony." 

This was so far true enough, but Lord 
Ljmton forgot to add the interesting physio- 
logical fact that he was most subject to 
these sudden and agonizing attacks when any 
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member of the present Government came 
near him. 

The Bishop of Grangeton was also there 
again. His lordship was a politician as well 
as a prelate, and had thankfully accepted 
Lord Keswick's invitation to stay two or 
three days at Keswick Towers, for the Bishop 
was not quite certain how the land lay, and 
was half beginning to regret a certain speech 
which he had made some mdnths before in 
favour of the " Vested Interests Bill," and 
which, at the time, he had thought a very neat 
stroke of policy. All his brethren were against 
it, so that, if the present Government should 
continue in office, he would have an indis- 
putable claim upon their gratitude. . But if 
the present Government should chance to go 
out, and on this very question, where would 
then be the Bishop of Grangeton ? And 
ihc Primate: already in such weak health 

Under these circumstances, one cannot 

; ^((inder that the good Bishop was sorely 

Kwrcised in the spirit, and, like Noah's pre- 
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rest upon. Neither need it surprise any one 
to be told that, falling into the able hands of 
the Earl and Lord Lynton, he was led in 
the most providential manner to see the error 
of his former conduct, and to afford the world 
one more spectacle of a most edifying and 
unexpected political conversion. 

" You see/' said Lord Keswick, in a 
private conversation he had with the prelate 
in the library, ''you see, my Lord, the pre- 
sent Government is doomed." 

On receiving this intelligence the Bishop 
looked very much as if he were doomed also, 
but he struggled for an instant against the 
conviction. 

" How do you know this, my Lord T' he 
asked, with a ghastly smile, for by this 
time no one had much doubt on the 
matter. 

" I could prove it to you," answered Lord 
Keswick, " for almost every vote is already 
known ; but I think your Lordship must be 
almost as well aware of the fact as I am. 
The present Government will have to go 
out, and a new one come in." 
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" I am afraid so," groaned the Bishop. 

" You see," continued the Earl, " this 
* Vested Interests Bill ' is, and will remain, a 
kind of crucial political test. The party that 
proposed it is not likely to have another lease 
of power for many years to come — in fact 
not until a new Reform Bill, considerably 
extending the Franchise, shall have been 
passed." 

The Bishop knew all this very well, but 
it gave him a fresh pang to hear it from 
the lips of such an astute statesman as Lord 
Keswick. 

The latter continued : 

" Your Lordship will perhaps permit me 
to take this opportunity of saying how 
much I admire that honesty and fearless- 
ness of purpose which induced you, in oppo- 
sition to the rest of the Bench, to support 
this measure." 

" What a fool I was !" thought the Bishop, 
with apostolic humility. 

" The opposite party," continued the Earl, 
carefully refraining from identifying himself 
with it, " would have known how to value 
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the support on a question of this importance, 
of such a brilliant orator and eminent church- 
man as your Lordship — ^still more would this 
be the case with any coalition party that may 
be formed, which would be naturally anxious 
to recruit its ranks from all that is most 
conspicuous for eloquence and learning in 
Church and State/' 

" What a chance Fve thrown away," thought 
the Bishop, moaning inwardly. 

Lord Keswick seemed waiting for some 
remark, so the Bishop said rather coyly : 

" I always abide by my convictions, what- 
ever they may be ; but it is possible that in 
this case I may have been somewhat pre- 
cipitate in arriving at a conclusion. The 
fact that, as your Lordship says, all my 
episcopal brethren are opposed to the measure, 
is calculated to make one distrust one's first 
impressions. Of late I have given the sub- 
ject my most careful and prayerful considera- 
tion, and the result has been that I am by no 
means sure that my first impression was the 
Tight one." 
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" If SO, your Lordship will, I doubt not, 
take an opportunity of opposing the measure 
with the same fearlessness you have shown in 
supporting it" 

" I think," said the Bishop, " I should be 
disposed, under the circumstances, to remain 
entirely neutral." 

" The effect would be much the same," 
said the Earl. " Silence on the part of one 
formerly so prominent an advocate of the 
measure, would be everywhere considered 
tantamount to disapprobation, and this silent- 
protest on the part of a convert would carry 
immense weight Any party .which might 
come into power could not fail to be grateful 
for it" . 

Thus was the good Bishop restored to 
peace of mind, and won over to Lord Kes- 
wick's plans. For the Bishop was really to 
some extent a power in the country, and his 
active support of such a meaisure as the 
" Vested Interests Bill " enabled the Govern- 
ment to throw the halo pf religious sanctity 
over the measure ; for that could surely not be 
so revolutionary or sacrilegious as some men 
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made out, which had the approbation of 
so staunch a churchman and so admired an 
episcopal orator as the Lord Bishop of 
Grangeton. 
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